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The Greater Menace 


VICE PRESIDENT RICHARD M. NIXON 


ro Vice PRESIDENT is a unique man 
in our governmental system in a 
number of ways. (I am speaking now of 
Vice Presidents generally, more than a 
particular one.) He is unique in the 
sense that perhaps, as much as any other 
official in the government, he has access 
to information in all areas and he has 
power in none. Consequently, he cannot 
qualify as an expert in any area. 

I think, therefore, that I would like 
perhaps to put in perspective the work 
that our universities are doing through 
contracts with the International Cooper- 
ation Administration, both abroad and in 
the United States, and to present a pic- 
ture of the international situation as I 
view it today from the vantage point that 
is mine in the executive branch of the 
government. And in presenting that pic- 
ture, it occurs to me that the most logical 
jumping-off place is the development 
which we have been reading about and 
hearing about and which is something 
—r that has even been seen in the 
past few weeks—the launching of the 
two satellites by the Soviet Union. I 
know you will agree with me when I say 
that perhaps no other single incident has 
had a greater impact on the climate of 


thinking in the United States since the 
beginning of the Korean War than these 
launchings, and, in considering that im- 
pact, I think that it is well for us to 
analyze the particular fieid in which 
developments will occur as a result of 
the launchings. 

Of course, what comes to our minds 
first of all is the military field. In the 
military field, we have been reading in 
our newspapers, we have been hearing 
speeches on television and radio, about 
the challenge that is presented to the 
United States and the free world as a 
result of the military potential which 
is inherent in the ability of the Soviet 
Union to launch satellites. So let us look 
for just a moment—to put in perspective 
what I would like to discuss later—at the 
true military significance of this de- 
velopment. 

First of all, it is necessary for us to 
realize what the satellite launching does 
not mean from a military standpoint. It 
does not, of course, add in any respect to 
the present military power of the Soviet 
Union. The balance of power in the 
world today, militarily, is the same as it 
was before the satellites were launched; 
and, under that balance of power, the 
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United States, together with our‘ allies, is 
capable of meeting and defeating in war, 
if war should occur, any potential 
aggressor in the world today. 

Now, what does it mean from a posi- 
tive standpoint? Although it does not 
add to the immediate military potential 
of the Soviet Union, it does, of course, 
indicate a potential for the future in 
some respects. First of all, in the mis- 
siles field, it does indicate that the Soviet 
Union has developed a rocket thrust of 
great magnitude, certainly of sufficient 
magnitude to launch successfully an in- 
tercontinental ballistic missile—and by 
that term I mean a missile which will 
travel in the neighborhood of 5,000 miles. 
It also indicates proficiency insofar as 
the guidance system is concerned, be- 
cause a guidance system obviously is re- 
quired to put the satellite in orbit in the 
area to which it is launched. We, of 
course, must realize that the guidance 
system required to put a satellite in orbit 
is not nearly so accurate as one which 
might be required to put a missile on 
target. As a matter of fact, I understand 
that about ten times as great accuracy is 
required for a missile which must go to 
target 5,000 miles away as is required to 
put a satellite in orbit. Nevertheless, 
there is no question but that this does 
indicate: (1) rocket thrust ability; (2) 
some experience in the field of guidance 
of missiles; and (3) beyond any ques- 
tion, it indicates a scientific and indus- 
trial capability of great magnitude. 

Now, under these circumstances, it is 
natural that the United States should 
react and react very vigorously; and I 
think most of us will agree that the pro- 
gram which the President has advocated 
in recent speeches is one which should 
have, and will have, substantial support 
throughout the United States, because, 
although we do have at the present time 
a military superiority, we must not allow 
the time to come in the future when we 
lose superiority and when a potential 


aggressor will be so strong that that 
aggressor would be able to blackmail 
the United States, our allies, the neutral 
and uncommitted nations into submis- 
sion because of a superior military 
position. 

And may I say in that connection, how- 
ever, that I have no fear as to the future 
—no fear, for this reason. We have been 
very fortunate in our resources and in our 
great progress, but we have not always 
been first, either first in science or in mili- 
tary innovations. But while we have not 
always been first in innovations, once we 
have been faced with a challenge, when 
someone else has been first, we have 
never failed to meet it and meet it 
adequately when we put our minds and 
our resources to the task. I am convinced 
today, since the people of the United 
States and our leadership recognize the 
challenge that is presented to us: (1) 
that we will maintain the military sup- 
port that we presently have over-all; (2) 
that we will catch up in those areas in 
which we may be lagging behind; and 
(3) that we will not allow the time to 
come when a potential aggressor will 
be able, because of superior military 
strength over-all, to bring the free world 
to its knees without warfare. And that, of 
course, we think is the objective of those 
who might be our potential enemies. 

Having said this, may I now express 
a concern, a concern which is a very 
real one because what we have been 
talking about up to this point is a war 
which may be fought in the future. We 
have been talking about preparing for 
that war so that we would not lose it 
in the event it is fought, and preparing 
so that it possibly might not be fought 
at all because of our superior prepara- 
tions. 

What concerns me is another war, not 
one that may be or might be fought in 
the future, but one that has been already 
launched against us, is being waged 
against us today, and will continue to 
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be waged against us in the weeks and 
months and years ahead, waged by 
weapons other than military, by weap- 
ons which are political, psychological, 
and economic in character. I realize 
when I mention these fields that you 
will get reactions in many parts of 
the country of skepticism—because I 
have found, in my relatively brief period 
of public service, that it is easy to 
alert the United States to a military crisis 
when we are attacked or when attack 
seems possible. We react and the Con- 
gress will always vote the funds that are 
necessary, if they are convinced of the 
problem, to meet a military threat. But 
when we think in these other fields, in 
the economic and the psychological and 
the political, it is most difficult for the 
people of the United States to understand 
the threat. 

I am sure that the people in this room 
do understand the nature of the threat, 
and I think the people of the United 
States generally might understand it bet- 
ter if, in the fortieth anniversary of the 
Russian Revolution, they would examine 
what has happened in the building of the 
Soviet empire. It is rather hard for us 
to realize that just forty years ago the 
Communist movement consisted of 80,000 
dedicated party members within the 
Soviet Union. Today that movement has 
grown to domination of a billion people, 
of approximately two-fifths of the world’s 
surface. How did this happen in forty 
years? 

Let us examine first how it did not 
happen. In no single instance of which 
I can think did the domination of the 
Soviet Union and the Communist nation- 
al movement occur by reason of tradi- 
tional methods of overt aggression across 
the border by which empires of the past 
have been buried. This domination oc- 
curred through other means: through the 
use of other weapons, through an idea 
which had such appeal among the 
peoples of the countries which are now 


under Communist domination—an idea 
which had at its command weapons 
which the free world did not understand 
and was unable to combat, revolution in 
the Soviet Union, revolution in Commu- 
nist China, a coup d'état in Czechoslo- 
vakia, domination in Eastern Europe 
after World War II. It is true military 
power played a very significant part in 
acquiring some of this domination of 
which I have spoken and in retaining it 
once it was acquired—and Hungary is 
a recent example of that. 

But when we analyze the facts in each 
case, we can see that insofar as the past 
is concerned the Communist movement 
has made its gains through means other 
than traditional, overt, military aggres- 
sion across the border. That’s why it is 
with good reason that Mr. Khrushchev, 
just a few months ago, announced to the 
world that the Soviet Union would pre- 
fer to reach its objective of world dom- 
ination through means other than military 
aggression, through, as he puts it, peace- 
ful competition. And, of course, he 
means peaceful competition Soviet-style. 

I submit to you that the greatest dan- 
ger which confronts the United States 
and the free world is not that we will be 
in a position of military weakness against 
the Soviet Union or the Communist em- 
= I do not think that time will come 

use I think we are capable of meet- 
ing and defeating that threat. But the 
greatest danger is in failing to recognize 
the threat which is presented to us in 
these other fields, in these fields which 
history tells us have been more effective 
than the military field, in accomplishing 
the Soviet and the Communist objectives. 


Havine said this, let us examine the 
present battlefield and see what the 
stages are. It is often said that the world 
is divided into thirds these days. I 
know you have heard it said that approx- 
imately a billion of the world’s people 
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are under Communist domination, and a 
billion are in the free world allied with 
us and other free nations, and that the 
remaining billion are in the uncommit- 
ted ones—Asia, Africa, the Near East. 
The battlegrounds in which the Soviet 
Union is now pinpointing its economic 
and political and psychological warfare 
is in this uncommitted world. Why? Be- 
cause they know, first, that this area is 
much easier to penetrate than the allied 
countries, the more developed countries; 
and, second, because they realize that if 
they can win a major part of the uncom- 
mitted world to the Communist side, 
they will have the economic and the 
human resources to dominate the rest of 
the world—in effect, to force the free 
world into a position of subordinacy and 
perhaps eventual economic or political 
surrender. 

How grave is the danger? We will, 
of course, learn as time goes on. But as 
we see the problem and as we recognize 
the danger, I have no doubt that we can 
meet it, provided we put our resources 
into this task to the same extent and with 
the same enthusiasm that we devote our 
resources to the military strength which 
is essential. 

That brings me to the program of the 
International Cooperation. Administra- 
tion. I know you have been reading some 
of the newspaper comments by political 
leaders, and perhaps even some editorial 
writers, to the effect that during this 
period when we are having to spend so 
much on military defenses and missiles 
and the like, the thing for us to do is to 
cut down on “give-away” programs 
abroad. Just let me state a conviction at 
this point. I think that the Mutual Secu- 
rity Program, which the President will 
ask the Congress to approve in this next 
session of Congress, is just as important 
—and in the long run could be more im- 
portant—as the military appropriations 
for which he will ask. 

Let me analyze that program in just a 


few words. I will take the one for last 
year, the amount the President asked for 
—$3.8 billion. Let’s break it down a bit: 
$2.8 billion of that $3.8 billion went to 
military support—hardware and the like, 
and defense support for United States’ 
allies abroad. What kinds of countries? 
Korea, Formosa, Vietnam, Turkey, and, 
of course, to our NATO allies in Western 
Europe. Two and eight-tenths billion 
dollars. Was it worth while? Is it worth 
while? From a purely military stand- 
point and from the standpoint of dollars 
and cents, it, of course, was worth while, 
because if we had not spent the money 
that way we would have had to spend 
far more to maintain those defenses our- 
selves. Look at the cost. Approximately 
$142, as I recall, to maintain a Formosan; 
$709 for a Vietnamese; about $117 for a 
Korean; $105 for a Turk. It costs $3,500 
a year to maintain one American service- 
man abroad. Over-all, including Europe 
where, of course, the standards are 
higher, it costs five times more to main- 
tain Americans abroad in our armed 
services than it does to assist our allies to 
maintain the forces that they have on the 
ramparts of freedom. 

And so it is just as simple as this. Is it 
necessary that Korea, Vietnam, Formosa, 
Turkey, Western Europe have the de- 
fenses against Communist aggression? If 
so, which is the cheapest, the most effec- 
tive way, to get those defenses? The an- 
swer, of course, is quite obvious. So, in 
this field, I don’t think there will be too 
much difficulty in convincing the average 
person who has to make decisions as to 
whether he is going to support this kind 
of program that it is wise to do so. 

But now we come to the more difficult 
part of the program, and it is in this area 
where you hear the loudest complaints 
and the cries that the cuts must be made. 
Again, using round figures, of the $3.8 
billion that the President asked for last 
year, approximately $1 billion went for 
economic assistance. Let’s break it down 
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a bit. Only $167 million of that was for 
technical assistance and a relatively 
small part of that was for the program of 
university projects abroad. And then 
there was approximately $500 million 
for the new Developmental Loan Funds. 
(These are requests of the President, not 
what the Congress authorized.) There 
was approximately $425 million for the 
Emergency Funds, $10 million of which 
was used to maintain the government in 
Jordan and the rest of which is used for 
certain grants-in-aid programs in various 
countries abroad. 

But looking at the whole sum of the 
billion dollars, where did most of it go? 
It did not go and does not go and will 
not go to allies of the United States. It 
goes to uncommitted countries. It goes 
to Asia, Southeast Asia, the Near East, 
Africa. Looking at it, at its very worst, 
let’s remember this. It goes to countries 
that are not only uncommitted, but some 
of the countries that receive funds under 


this program have leadership which in 
the United Nations has taken a position 
directly contrary to that taken by the 


United States. Some of these leaders 
have taken positions that have been in 
line with those taken by the Soviet Union. 

And so we hear the question raised: 
Why do we provide funds for countries 
(1) that are not allies of the United 
States, and (2) far from being allies, 
who do not consistently support us in 
the Council of Nations? 

I think, in order to answer that ques- 
tion, it is essential for us to realize the 
character of our economic assistance pro- 
gram. What are we trying to do? One 
thing we are not trying to do and should 
not try to do is to buy friends with this 
program. You cannot buy friends with a 
program of economic assistance. Then 
what possibly are we doing? The answer 
is that what we are trying to do is to 
strengthen the economies of this uncom- 
mitted area of the world, these under- 
developed countries—or I should say I 


prefer the term, the newly developed 
countries. Why? So that they can be 
independent, independent of any foreign 
domination, including even the domina- 
tion of the United States itself. 

Now, why is this in the interest of the 
United States? One simple sentence 
answers that question. Because national 
independence is completely incompati- 
ble with international Communism. If 
a nation can be strong enough economi- 
cally and politically and psychologically 
so that it can retain its independence, so 
that it can be neutral (and I will use that 
term in its most exaggerated sense ), this 
is in our interest. It is far better to have 
a country neutral than it is to have it 
oriented toward the Communist system 
or controlled by the Communist system. 

This, it seems to me, is the nub of the 
problem. The great challenge which is 
presented to the United States today is 
this: Are we going to have the vision to 
continue to do what is needed to be done 
in assisting countries abroad who may 
not be allied with us, who may not al- 
ways be our friends in the Council of 
Nations, but assisting them as tradition- 
ally capital surplus countries have al- 
ways assisted capital deficit countries, to 
assist them in building up their coun- 
tries? 

In asking that question, I think we 
have to examine the alternative. The 
alternative is this: If these newly devel- 
oped countries do not get assistance from 
the United States, Western Germany, 
and the very few other capital surplus 
countries who may be able to provide it, 
what will happen? One of two things. 
They can disintegrate economically and 
then politically, and once the disintegra- 
tion occurs the best-organized minority 
in the country with dictatorial designs 
will take over. What is that minority? 
It’s the Communist minority in virtually 
every one of the uncommitted countries. 
That could happen. 

The other thing that could happen is 
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that the Soviet Union with its limited 
resources—and you can consider how 
limited tley are when we recognize the 


fact that in the past ten years since the - 


war we have spent $60 billion in our 
foreign aid programs and they have 
spent only $6 billion—but even with 
those limited resources, the Soviet Union 
can pinpoint. Where they see that a 
country cannot get the capital it needs 
for its own progress, they can move in 
with economic assistance. What does 
this mean? Economic assistance from 
the Soviet Union to a weaker country 
inevitably can mean only one thing— 
political domination, satellite status. 


Tus THEN is the battleground, this is 
the problem; and so, having described 
the problem, may I now come to the 
program of university projects abroad. 
I indicated that of this $1 billion of 
economic assistance, this program, from 
a money standpoint, is one of the smaller 
ones. But I know of no one program 
which is more important and, having 
visited most of the countries in the area 
which I have described, I know of no 
program which perhaps has done more 
in creating good will for the United 
States and in developing this economic 
and political strength which is needed 
if these countries are to survive as in- 
dependent nations. 

We all know that it isn’t enough to 
provide capital for newly developed 
countries; it is essential to ‘have leaders 
in business, in government, in agricul- 
ture, who know how to use the capital. 
This is one of the major problems in 
virtually every one of the countries in 
undeveloped areas. This kind of leader- 
ship is what your programs, of course, 
are providing. The program of univer- 
sity projects abroad with our other ex- 
change programs, if anything, is much 
too small today. As far as I look at the 
future, I would say that we should put 
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into this type of program as much as 
can be absorbed, because it makes no 
sense to provide capital without training 
leaders. 

So much for the practical aspects. 
There is another aspect I would like to 
touch upon. It may not seem important 
today; in the long run, it is vitally im- 
portant. I spoke of good will for the 
United States. I tried to examine some 
of these programs abroad. What has 
impressed me is that, for the most part, 
those who operate under your programs 
have an acute understanding of the very 
important fact that every American 
abroad, in an official or even unofficial 
position, is, in a sense, a representative 
of the United States, and that he must 
be understanding of the people of those 
countries abroad, and understanding of 
their equal dignity. May I say that I 
can think of nothing which is more im- 
portant in our foreign policy considera- 
tion than that this understanding exists, 
that it be practiced, and certainly the 
people that you have sent abroad have 
provided a on example of that kind of 
leadership. 


Now, having touched on these points, 
may I turn to one which is related and 


which I think is important for us not to 
overlook. How is the struggle going to 
come out in the long run? I think most 
of us would express confidence as to the 
future, confidence for a very simple and 
what may appear to be a trite reason. 
The forces of freedom will win and we 
will win primarily because we are on the 
right side. We are on the right side be- 
cause, as one of the wisest men I have 
met, Rajagopalachari, former Chief Min- 
ister, once told .me, “Communism is 
doomed to failure in the long run be- 
cause its principles run contrary to the 
nature of man.” I have seen this first- 
hand. I have seen the refugees pour 
down from North Korea to South Korea, 
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pour into the new territories from Com- 
munist China—the new territories around 
Hong Kong. I have seen the refugees, 
by the thousands, from North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam; I have seen them in 
Western Germany from Eastern Ger- 
many. At or and the early hours 
of the morning I have seen refugees who 
came out from Hungary at the border 
of Anheim. This happened, why? Be- 
cause there were people who knew Com- 
munism and who were willing to risk 
their lives in order to escape it. 

But what about these uncommitted 
countries?—some may ask. Let me tell 
you what I think. I visited most of them, 
as I have indicated. I have talked to 
their leaders and I have also talked to 
many hundreds, perhaps thousands, in 
various other walks of life—labor lead- 
ers, teachers, workers, and the like. 
There is no question but that there is a 
burning desire on the part of the people 
in all of these countries to have economic 
progress. When you consider, for exam- 
ple, that the per-capita income in India 
is one-twentieth of what it is in Missis- 
sippi, you can see why that desire exists 
and why it will continue to exist. But 
while they want economic progress— 
make no mistake about this—they would 
prefer to have that progress and retain 
their freedom. This is true of all the 
leaders with whom I talked. We hear 
criticism of Prime Minister Nehru. We 
do not always agree with him in his 
policies internationally or he with us. 
He is dedicated to the principles of com- 
mon law—freedom of press, freedom of 
speech, freedom of religion. He is a man 
to whom Communism as an ideal is some- 
thing which is completely repugnant, and 
he and all the other leaders in the un- 
committed countries whom I have met 
want their countries to have economic 
progress with freedom, if possible. 

There is another factor which I would 
like to mention. They want economic 


ay they would like to have it with 
reedom. But perhaps even as impor- 
tant as these two great desires is that 
they want recognition of their dignity, 
their equality as nations and as individ- 
uals. Why is this important? It is 
important to them because they have 
not known that recognition in times 
past. They have not known it because 
most of them have been in a colonial 
status and have newly acquired their in- 
dependence. They have not known it 
because almost all of them are in areas 
and are members of races that are not 
white. If there is any one single lesson 
that I brought back from my trips 
abroad, it is that the United States and 
the free world will fail, no matter how 
much we offer in the way of economic 
progress, no matter how much we offer 
in the way of guarantees of independ- 
ence and freedom, unless the peoples 
of the other parts of the world and these 
uncommitted countries are convinced in 
their hearts that we consider them to be 
equal insofar as their representations of 
their nations are concerned and insofar 
as their dignity as human beings is 
concerned. 

This presents to us, of course, a prob- 
lem, a problem of our representatives 
abroad, which I have already touched 
upon—the fine work that your people 
are doing abroad—and the problem here 
in the United States. I recognize that 
this problem is terribly difficult. I at- 
tended a Southern university. I realize 
that this problem cannot be solved out- 
side of the South. It must be solved by 
the leadership of the South itself. The 
problem exists not only in the South; it 
exists in the North as well. But let us 
never forget this one thing. There are 
moral considerations which are terribly 
important in the civil rights field. There 
are economic considerations, the fact 
that we cannot afford to lose the poten- 
tiality of millions of our citizens who do 
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not have an adequate education. We 
need, for example, more George Wash- 
ington Carvers. 

But even more than that, from the na- 
tional interest and in our relationships 
internationally, it is essential that we 
present to the world at least a picture of 
a nation which has a problem and is 
striving to make real progress in its solu- 
tion. We cannot talk one way abroad 
and, in the long run, act another way at 
home. It’s just as simple as that. 


May I close with this thought. I think 
sometimes there is a tendency for us 
in the United States to go to extremes 
in our reactions to events like the satel- 
lite. We are a very volatile people. We 
can be very high one day and very low 
the next. We have newly come—very 
newly as a matter of fact—to a position 
of power in world affairs. This is the 
hundredth anniversary of Theodore 


Roosevelt's birth. It was under his presi- 


dency that the United States became, in 
a sense, a world power. What we need, 
of course, is a mature reaction to the ups 
and downs that we are going to have in 
world affairs. We aren't always going to 
be first in any field, scientifically or in 
any other field. We are going to have 
reverses internationally, and you, as rep- 
resentatives of higher education, in your 
dealings with the ICA are going to have 
many difficulties, difficulties in the fu- 
ture as you have had them in the past. 
If the United States is to fulfili the 
mission that I believe it has, a mission 
which is very simple—we want for others 
what we have fcr ourselves: independ- 
ence for our nation, freedom for our 
people, equality on the face of the earth 
— if we are going to fulfill that mission, 
we need leadership not only in Washing- 
ton but throughout this land which will 
bring to our people not only a sense of 
urgency in times of crises but a sense of 
maturity which will enable us to take our 
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defeats and our setbacks, learn from 
them, and go on to greater heights in 
the future. I know that you, being the 
leaders that you are in your institutions 
and in your communities, will help to 
provide that sense of maturity and that 
sense of mission which we need if the 
United States is to survive and go on to 
the greater things which we all hope 
for our country in the future. 


Question from the floor: Mr. Vice 
President, in the last few weeks, there 
have been a number of suggestions from 
various quarters that there should be a 
federally supported crash program for 
the training of scientists and engineers 
without any comparable program for 
strengthening the other disciplines that 
make up our total system of education. 
Would you care to comment on those 
suggestions? 


The Vice President: I think perhaps 
the best comment I could make would 
be to tell you of a conversation I had 
recently with Dr. Killian, whom many 
of you know and I am sure all of you re- 
spect if you know him. We discussed this 
very problem, and since he headed an 
institution which is primarily a technical 
school, I was curious as to what his re- 
action would be. I am glad to be able to 
report that his reaction was that any pro- 
gram of government assistance in this 
field should not be limited to the train- 
ing of scientists and engineers. He feels 
—and I suppose that we should wait 
until he says this, but I think he’s said 
this publicly before—he at least holds 
the same view today. 

He feels that, as far as the national in- 
terest is concerned, the important thing 
is to see that no potentially superior stu- 
dent is denied the opportunity for a 
higher education for financial reasons; 
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and he feels that such a program will see 
that the nation gets its fair share of 
scientists and engineers. It is his opinion 
that we can get more scientists and en- 
gineers by placing the proper emphasis 
in the lower grades, training down there 
which will create the stimulus which will 
start them in this field. He also feels— 
and, incidentally, I share these convic- 
tions very strongly—that the incentives 
which inevitably will be created will 
tend to bring people into these fields. 

Stating my own conviction, in addition 
to underlining his, I think that it is essen- 
tial that we do not make the mistake at 
this time of going overboard in ae 
ing or in putting emphasis on scientific 
and technical training to the exclusion 
of training in the social sciences and 
other fields. I say this because the 
greatest mistake we could make would 
be to become simply a pale carbon copy 
of the scientific materialism which the 
Soviet Union represents in the world to- 
day. We have something other to offer 
than simply leadership in the field of 
science. We must not be behind in that 
field, but we also have to train leaders 
in government, leaders in business, lead- 
ers in the social sciences. Certainly any 
program which the government does 
undertake, it seems to me, should take 
into account the necessity for an over-all 
approach rather than one where it is 
limited exclusively to this particular 
area. 


Question from the floor: 1 think we 
educational people have been really en- 
couraged by your remarks here this eve- 
ning, Mr. Vice President; and my ques- 
tion: Why is it so much more difficult to 
convince certain Congressmen and other 
political leaders of the worthwhileness 
of a technical program abroad than it 
is to convince educational leaders? 


The Vice President: 1 think the simple 
answer for that is that there ought to be 
more educators in Congress. But hav- 


ing said that and realizing that most of 
you are not going to a make the 
mistake of taking up this “vale of tears” 
as a vocation, I would suggest I, having 
been a member of the House and a 
member of the Senate, have a great re- 
spect for the intelligence and the — 
rity of our elected representatives with- 
out — to their partisan affiliations. 
I also have great confidence in the deci- 
sions they make, provided they have the 
facts. The difficulty in this field is, very 
simply, that too many are not adequately 
exposed to the facts. 

You hear a lot about the junkets of 
Congressmen and Senators abroad. I 
know that there has been some legiti- 
mate criticism of perhaps those who 
have gone abroad solely for reasons of 
pleasure rather than for reasons of busi- 
ness. I personally believe, however, that 
it would be in the national interest if all 
our Congressmen and Senators, at some 
time during their period of office, had 
the opportunity to travel abroad and to 
see firsthand these programs in action. 
Only in that way perhaps will some of 
them get the sense of urgency that is 
needed in this field. Only in that way 
can they see how effective these pro- 
grams are. I recognize that some of our 
people go abroad and come back critics, 
and that’s because it is very easy to see 
one thing that is wrong and then say, 
“Throw the whole thing out the win- 
dow.” I am convinced that, for the most 
part, those who do have the opportunity 
to travel abroad come back converts 
rather than critics. 

Finally, may I just suggest this? How 
do Congressmen and Senators reach con- 
clusions? What do they represent? Gen- 
erally speaking, a Congressman or Sen- 
ator is no better and no worse than the 
majority of the people in his district. 
Basically, this is not simply the educa- 
tion of Congressmen and Senators; it is 
the education of the public at large. 
Educating the public at large in a field 
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like this is somewhat difficult. But I 
must say that I think we, at the national 
level, must do a more effective job. I 
think that the people who are sophisti- 
cated in this field at the local level, like 
yourselves, can do a more effective job. 
That’s the answer as I see it. 


Question from the floor: Mr. Vice 
President, you have spoken of the un- 
committed world, and you mention the 
fact that you had an opportunity to visit 
most of the countries in this area. It 
seems quite clear that the kind of anal- 
ysis which you made this evening would 
generally perhaps appeal more to an 
American audience than to foreign audi- 
ences. In other words, they perhaps 


might not be so inclined to accept the 
analysis and the necessity for relative 
emphasis on the military and economic 
programs. I am wondering, in the first 
place, whether we are making a mistake 
by talking too much about the uncom- 
mitted world. In this trilogy, apparently 


such nations are neither Communist nor 
free. This might create certain assump- 
tions that, to us Americans, a country 
belongs to the free world only if it is 
willing to do certain things involving 
military association, military alliances. 
Is there anything we can do, do you 
think, based on your own experiences, to 
reach a better rapport with the peo- 
ples and leaders in the uncommitted 
countries? 


The Vice President: One of the great 
problems we have in this whole field 
is to present the case to the American 
audience in an understandable way and 
then to present it, at the same time, 
to the audience abroad, because you 
couldn’t be more right in that they look 
at the situation very differently than we 
do. For example, the uncommitted na- 
tions do not see the threat of Commu- 
nism as being as great as we see it. As 
far as domination is concerned, the only 
domination they have known has been 


the domination of colonial countries, and 
those countries are free countries or 
allied countries today. Consequently, 
you will find many of the leaders of those 
countries are more concerned about the 
possibility of domination by a former 
colonial power than they are by the pos- 
sibility of Communist aggression which 
goes under a border rather than over. 

Now may I say also that your sugges- 
tion that the language that we use with 
regard to the uncommitted world is per- 
haps unfortunate. What I should have 
said and what I think should be used 
more than it has been is this: We could 
refer to the Communist world, the allied 
world, and the uncommitted world, 
rather than the Communist world, the 
free world, and the uncommitted world; 
because, as I emphasized, uncommitted 
nations are free. They are independent, 
and their leaders are cectel to the prin- 
ciples of freedom. 

I would say further that in most of 
this part of the world their interest, pri- 
marily, is not in military aid. This is not 
true, of course, of the Middle East at 
the moment. But in these parts of the 
world—this is particularly true of South- 
east Asia and parts of Africa—as these 
nations eventually emerge, they are in- 
terested primarily in economic assist- 
ance. Here again, it is because they do 
not see the threat of Communism from a 
military standpoint that we in the allied 
world see. I don't believe that there’s 
any categorical answer to what you have 
said. I can only say that we in govern- 
ment have to be perhaps more aware or 
have to be constantly alert to the nuances 
that are involved here. I know when I 
traveled these countries, the briefings 
that are given you before you go there, 
the information that you gain by the 
conversations that you have, enables you 
to approach their problems and to see 
their problems through their eyes, which 
is vitally important. And yet, if we were 
to present the case in the United States 
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in that way, we would have great diffi- 
culty in having it understood. 


Question from the floor: Mr. Vice 
President, while I was in Indonesia this 
spring—I hope this question appeals to 
you—the opportunity was presented me 
to discuss with our Presbyterian mis- 
sionary in Jakarta the problems of the 
missionary movement, not only there but 
as he had seen it throughout the world. 
And he explained to me the divinity 
degree student, in some cases, was 
persona non grata in some of these coun- 
tries and that he was looking to the 
local American church to send to him, if 
possible, Master of Education people 
who can teach English and that sort of 
thing. When I came back and reported 
to my church, as they had asked me to 
do, the things that I had discovered, 
there immediately arose the question of 
church and state. And my question to 
you: Do you consider this diminishing, 
if it is diminishing, of the effect of the 
missionary movement and possible need 
for substitution at the educational level 
a hazard to the program that we are all 
here a part of, or is it a challenge to 
them? Is there any problem of substi- 
tution? Do I make myself clear? 


The Vice President: If I understand 
the question correctly, my reaction 
would be that, rather than a hazard, it 
would be a challenge to the program. 
There is the problem that you have ana- 
lyzed of church and state. But I would 
certainly say that as far as the programs 
in which we are engaged, in the fields in 
which this audience is primarily inter- 
ested, I believe should be pushed for- 
ward at all possible speed. I believe 
that they can supplement certainly the 
very effective work that has been done 
by our missionary enterprises in the past. 
I do not believe that they are intended to 
or that they will have the effect of dis- 
couraging that kind of activity or of 


displacing it. 
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Question from the floor: Mr. Vice 
President, a number of our more percep- 
tive Congressmen, I think, including 
yourself, have returned from visits 
abroad and expressed some concern for 
the quality and administration in our 
foreign economic aid programs. What 
is being done to improve that, and what 
needs to be done to improve it further? 


The Vice President: The question of 
quality of those who serve in our eco- 
nomic aid programs abroad has been a 
very serious one from the inception of 
those programs, and let us recognize 
why right at the outset. A person who 
goes into those programs generally has 
to be one who is dedicated in order to 
do so. If he has the capability that you 
really want to run a mission, for ex- 
ample, or to be deputy chief of mission, 
he usually has to go for a sacrifice fi- 
nancially. It is most difficult to get 
people to make a financial sacrifice to 
serve in a foreign country, particularly 
in what is known to be or thought to be 
a temporary agency and especially in 
work which is not too popular from the 
standpoint of public acceptance at home. 
There isn’t any question but that the 
arp of getting competent people 

plagued us from the beginning. I 
would be less than candid if I were not 
to admit that in this field and the field of 
information the United States has a 
number of people who are not too com- 
petent abroad. We have had them in 
the past, we have now, and we will have 
some in the future. 

It is not, however, a question which 
can be solved simply by recognizing its 
existence and then proceeding to go out 
and get people. Part of it can be an- 
swered in the type of leadership that you 
have in Washington. The Administrator 
in this case, Mr. Smith, I know is aware 
of this problem. He is constantly re- 
examining the personnel in all parts of 
the service and is trying to improve their 
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quality. But if you could see the prob- 
lems that he has, once he sees that a 
particular assignment needs to be filled, 
to find an adequate man to fill it, it 
would simply cause you to practically 
throw up your hands in despair. In 
other words, here again I think perhaps 
what we need is a greater sense of 
urgency—and I use that word advisedly 
—in the body politic at large as to the 
importance of this economic program so 
that we can find people to go over and 
make the sacrifice. May I say this: We 
have to have the same sense of urgency 
in getting people to go into this program, 
and we must instill in them the same 
sense of devotion that people have dur- 
ing wartime. (I mean “hot” war.) 

Let me put it this way. Let's suppose 
that tomorrow any one of the countries 
in the so-called uncommitted area were 
attacked overtly by the Soviet Union, 
what would our reaction be? We would 
spend billions of dollars and thousands 
of lives in order to meet the attack. 
Why? Well, the major purpose of it is 
to keep that country from coming under 
domination through overt aggression, to 
help that country maintain its independ- 
ence. That’s why we went to the aid of 
Korea; that’s why the United States has 
fought practically all of the recent wars. 
This is what we would do in the event 
there is overt aggression. Yet, right to- 
day, war is being waged. True, it's eco- 
nomic, it’s political, it’s psychological, 
it’s going under the border rather than 
over, but it’s just as effective. Look at 
the situation in Syria. What can you do 
about Syria, assuming it might go fur- 
ther toward the Communist way? The 
point is what you can do presents a 
tremendous problem now. That ques- 
tion has to be answered before the situa- 
tion gets to this point. 

So, perhaps what I must do in answer- 
ing your question—and I realize that 
this is not a satisfactory answer—is to 
summarize by saying this: 


1. Don’t think, for one moment, we 
don’t recognize the problem, because 
one of the reasons we have difficulty in 
getting funds from the Congress in this 
field is that some of your Congressmen 
see incompetence abroad, and they think 
the whole program’s bad. We recognize 
the problem. 

2. Our top administrators are doing 
everything they can to weed out the in- 
competents and to get better men to 
serve. 

But then, in addition to that, there is, 
I think, this other area in which again 
the people in this audience can render 
some assistance, and that is in creating 
in the country at large (1) a realization 
of the tremendous importance of this 
program. It is just as important as serv- 
ice to the country in time of a shooting 
war. And (2) once that realization gets 
home, then we are going to be able to 
get more competent people who will 
make the sacrifice in time, in money, in 
effort, which is needed if we are going 
to win. 


Question from the floor: Those of you 
who are coordinating contract projects 
in the Near Eastern Arab countries are, 
of course, aware of the fact that the 
Arab countries extend from Morocco, as 
far east as Indonesia, and represent 
essentially the undeveloped countries of 
the world. I am wondering if you would 
characterize for us the over-all attitude 
of the Arab countries toward the United 
States. 


The Vice President: What is the atti- 
tude of the Arab countries—and I think 
you mean the Mohammedan countries 
since you include Indonesia — toward 
the United States? Well, of course, it 
varies. It varies a great deal with the 
Near East. At the present time, we have 
the situation in Syria, which is one ex- 
treme, because of Communist infiltra- 
tion, and yet in the neighboring coun- 
tries that attitude, I think, is relatively 
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friendly. I can cover certainly, very 
briefly pinpoint, the countries that | 
visited: Morocco, Tunisia, Libya. All 
are extremely friendly to the United 
States in spite of the fact that we are 
in a very delicate and sensitive position 
because in the case of Morocco and 
Tunisia, through the Algerian conflict, 
there are strained relations with France. 
We are in the position where we do not, 
of course, want to alienate our friends, 
our allies in NATO. We are in the posi- 
tion where our friends, the Moroccans 
and Tunisians, of course, are giving at 
least some sympathetic support to the 
Algerian cause. Yet when I visited 
Morocco and Tunisia and Libya, I can 
assure you that not only the leaders of 
those countries but the people at large 
were tremendously friendly to the 
United States. I think I am a fair judge 
of public reactions, and crowds don't 
turn out in the numbers that they turned 
out when I was there with my wife, and 
they don’t express the enthusiasm that 
they expressed unless there is real 
friendship. 

The Sudan is a little different in char- 
acter. The Sudan, of course, is, like the 
other countries that I have mentioned, 
newly independent. It has the tradition 
of British Civil Service. It is in what 
you might call the Afro-Asian neutral 
block, and yet I would say, as far as the 
leaders of the Sudan are concerned, I 
find them friendly to the United States. 
They are most desirous of having United 
States capital as well as European capi- 
tal, private capital, come into the Sudan. 
I sense no basic unfriendliness there. 

Moving over to the other Arab coun- 
tries (leaving out those I haven't vis- 
ited), Iran is very friendly. We have 
done a lot for Iran and, of course, eco- 
nomically. But as far as the people at 
large and the leaders—certainly friendly. 
The same is true of Pakistan, and that 
leaves only Indonesia. 

Indonesia, of course, is going through 


a period of great trial at the a 
time. I think it is just as well I close on 
Indonesia. I will close on it because it 
presents, I think, a typical example of 
great importance of the uncommitted 
area—a typical exaraple of its impor- 
tance and a challenge to the free world 
or, shall I say, the allied world. You will 
hear people say that because President 
Sukarno recently has indicated some ap- 
proval of the kind of government ac- 
tivities he saw in Communist China that 
Indonesia should be written off. You 
will hear people say that the United 
States should, under no circumstances, 
continue to provide economic assistance 
to Indonesia and that this country is too 
far gone to receive any more considera- 
tion because of its leadership. 

Let’s look for a moment at Sukarno. 
First, he is a leader of great magnetism, 
one of the finest orators in the world, 
perhaps the best when it comes to hold- 
ing a great crowd. Second, he is a man 
who admires some of our leaders in 
United States history. When he was 
here and when I visited him there four 
years ago, he expressed particular ad- 
miration for George Washington and for 
Abraham Lincoln. He said, “After all, 
when I was in school, they were my 
heroes.” Third, there is no doubt in my 
mind at all but that Sukarno would pre- 
fer to have an Indonesia which was not 


dominated by a Communist type of gov- 


ernment. He may not see the Commu- 
nist threat as we see it, but I don’t think 
we can question, in the long run, his 
devotion to basic ideals of freedom. 
Having said all that, why is he doin 

what he is doing? Part of this goes back 
to the legacy with which he founded 
Indonesia. Indonesia is a rich country 
economically, so rich that a peasant can 
grow enough from a plot the size of a 
tennis court to feed a family of six or 
eight people. It is a country which, after 
it acquired its independence from the 
Dutch, was torn to pieces by the struggle 
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militarily which was necessary to get 
that independence. And after it ac- 
quired its independence, what Indonesia 
lacked, above everything else, was lead- 
ership, because under the colonial policy 
that had been adopted in that country 
through the years there simply had not 
been trained leaders in government and 
business and the like which were needed 
to run a country of 80,000,000 people, 
stretching over thousands of miles of 
islands. This is the problem of Sukarno. 
How/ican he run such a country as a 
Western-style democracy? He is con- 
vinced at the moment, apparently, that 
he cannot apply the same principles that 
might be effective here or with our 
neighbors to the south or to the north, 
in Indonesia. I do not think, however, 
that we should assume that becaus2 he 
feels that a different approach to Indo- 
nesian problems is necessary that he, 
therefore, and his people should be writ- 
ten off and allowed to fall under Com- 
munist domination and Communist 
control. 

Now, look at the state and what is in- 
volved. Indonesia has 80,000,000 peo- 
ple. It is the gateway to all of the Pacific, 
to Australia, to New Zealand, and then, 
of course, to the sea which touches upon 
Ceylon and India and the like. Also, 
Indonesia, Malaya, Ceylon, all of the 
countries in that complex, are in the 
southeast trading area which is vital— 
and I emphasize absolutely vital—to the 
economic survival of Japan. If Japan 
doesn’t trade with China and if Japan 
doesn’t trade too much with the United 
States, because of our tariff barriers, it 
must develop, as it is developing, the 
trading areas in Southeast Asia. 

What does this mean to us now? 
Leaving out the fact that for Indonesia 
to fall under Communist domination 
which, in itself, would be detrimental to 


the cause of freedom in which we are 
interested and be a great boost to the 
Communist movement—the fact that that 
country, coming under Communist dom- 
ination, might set in motion a chain 
reaction which would orient the whole 
of Southeast Asia toward the Communist 
line could be disastrous as far as Asia is 
concerned because of the effect it would 
have on Japan. 

This brings me again to my conclusion 
of a moment ago. We simply can’t ap- 
proach these problems in the interna- 
tional scene, country by country. We 
have to approach them first with the 
sense of history, and that’s one thing 
that our potential enemies in the Krem- 
lin‘and in Peiping have always done, and 
also with the recognition that each coun- 
try, and its problems, is related to the 
other. If we do that, we then will see 


the imperative necessity for not only 
maintaining our: economic assistance 
programs, our political programs, our in- 


formation programs, in these areas. We 
will see the need for constantly explor- 
ing ways and means to improve them, to 
make them more effective, and to avoid 
the day coming when any one of these 
countries, because of either disintegra- 
tion or because a vacuum has been left, 
has had to turn to Communism for help, 
because any one of these countries, 
under those circumstances, would fall 
under Communist domination. 

I express again the conviction that I 
have no doubt but that we can win be- 
cause, here again, our resources are 
greater. We are on the right side. But 
in this field, and distinguished from the 
military field, what we lack today is a 
recognition of the urgency of the prob- 
lem and the sense of mission which we 
need, and it is that which I hope you 
can help us provide. 





Economic Prospects and Their Implications 
for Education 


ROBERT D. CALKINS 


HAVE the unpleasant duty to bring to 

your attention some of the impor- 
tant developments off campus that 
vitally affect what you may be able to 
do to achieve your educational objec- 
tives on campus during the next decade. 
If my remarks seem less optimistic than 
some others you have heard, my defense 
is that in my opinion we are living in a 
world that does not now offer as opti- 
mistic an outlook as we should wish. 


The uninterrupted prosperity and bal- 
anced budgets of recent years are tran- 
quilizers that dangerously lure us to the 
expectation that this happy state will 
continue indefinitely. Yet, as we all 
know, if there is anything assured 
about modern life, it is that every year, 
every month, and every day is, in some 
measure, different from anything that 
has gone before. The dreams of yester- 
day are the achievements of today. The 
problems of today bring the solutions of 
tomorrow. Though we expect change, 
and we recognize that inflation, depres- 
sion, or war could occur, we in our 
private capacities nevertheless make lit- 
tle provision for these contingencies as 
serious prospects until they are well 
upon us. 

This is not a wholly irrational ap- 
proach to the future. The fact is that 
we normally build our lives and institu- 
tions—as we must build them—for the 
most likely prospects as we see them, 
with only secondary provision for the 
contingencies that are less probable. 

In accordance with this approach, I 
should like to consider the prospects of 
continuing prosperity and its implications 


as the logical — of our present 
situation and perhaps the most likely 
course of events for the future. Then I 
should like to examine briefly the impli- 
cations of war, depression, and inflation 
as contingencies. 


Tue economy is now in its twelfth year 
of postwar prosperity. Only the reces- 
sion of 1949, the inflationary stimulus of 
the Korean War in 1950-53, the slight 
recession of 1954, and the inflationary 
trend of the past year and a half have 
seriously modified the steady growth of 
the economy. The rate of growth in this 
period has been nearly 4 percent per 
year. 

If during the next decade there are no 
more serious interruptions than those of 
the last ten years, we may expect a 
growth of about 3% per cent at least, per- 
haps more. At 1957 prices, an annual 
growth of 3% percent would yield in 
1967 a gross national product of about 
$600 billion. This represents an increase 
of 40 percent over the present produc- 
tion of goods and services, which aggre- 
gate $430 billion. 

Such a rate of growth will not repre- 
sent an extraordinary exertion, but it 
will require a continuing heavy emphasis 
on scientific research and development 
of products, materials, and methods. It 
calls for continued technological im- 
— plant modernization, and 

eavy investment. Relatively full em- 

ployment, adequate saving to finance the 
investment, and adequate consumption 
expenditures to absorb the output will 
also be needed. 
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The achievement of a $600-billion 
gross national product by 1967 may rep- 
resent a rise in per-capita personal in- 
comes to approximately $2,400 from the 
existing level of about $2,000. Whether 
incomes after taxes will be significantly 
higher than now will depend on the 
course of federal, state, and local taxes. 

The current American dream of a re- 
turn to low taxes and reduced public 
debt (federal, state, and local) is a 
mirage not likely to be realized in the 
foreseeable future. The reason is simple. 
It is the military threat to our peace and 
to our way of life. The cold war im- 
poses a heavy drain on our resources, 
but we cannot prudently relax our de- 
fense effort. 

Moreover, other growing deraands are 
falling upon the taxpayer. As federal 
debt and taxes are reduced, state and 
local debt and taxes are increased. The 
demand for public facilities and services 
shows no sign of relaxing. We face the 
task of choosing social priorities on a 
large scale. Thus, in economic affairs, 
as in scientific affairs, there are unpalat- 
able facts to consider—situations we 
wish we could ignore. One is reminded 
of the sign recently observed in one uni- 
versity scientist's laboratory: “Martians 
Go Home!” 

If we could have a decade of uninter- 
rupted growth, without a large drain of 
our means into defense and related pro- 
grams, it would be possible to catch up 
on some of the deferred demand for 
roads, schools, teachers’ salaries, and 
other public investments for a better 
society and a stronger nation. Publicly 
supported institutions might look for- 
ward to expanding budgets for their 
growing enrollments, and private institu- 
tions could expect their tuition and gifts 
to relieve considerably the great finan- 
cial drought they have known since 
1929. 

But the realities are that we live in an 
austere world, in which for the time be- 
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ing we must choose between security 
and improved comforts, between satisfy- 
ing immediate and less immediate needs, 
between social facilities and services at 
public expense and the satisfaction of 
private wants. Continued prosperity, 
therefore, is likely to offer less opportu- 
nity for improved levels of living than 
we might normally expect. 

The case for expanded educational 
facilities and staff for growing enroll- 
ments will be compelling, and yet, in 
view of the rival demand for funds, the 
case for education will not be easy, and 
it seems likely that the financial plight 
of education will not soon be resolved. 
Until the public understands the great 
and growing importance of education 
and research to our national strength and 
security, to the further development of 
our way of life, and to our role of leader- 
ship in the world, its support will be 
relegated to a lower priority than it de- 
serves. 


Ir, unvER these prospects of continuing 
prosperity, education must press vigor- 
ously for required support, it may seem 
like compounding the difficulty to speak 
of less favorable contingencies. But we 
must contemplate these prospects never- 
theless. The first contingency is war. 

We are agonizingly conscious at the 
moment of the scientific and weapons 
race between ourselves and the U.S.S.R. 
We are equally conscious of trouble 
spots all over the world and the heavy 
obligation that falls on this nation to try 
to preserve peace, freedom, and good 
will upon this planet. 

The cold war has intensified, and it 
seems likely that for some time to come 
we shall have to intensify our defense 
effort. Our present national policy is 
to maintain such a military force and 
posture as to deter aggression, and if at- 
tacked to defeat the enemy. Our policy 
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with respect to limited wars of the Ko- 
rean type is less clear. 

But it is certain that if we are struck 
with modern weapons in a massive war, 
it will be unlike anything that has gone 
before. There will be no accustomed 
period of mobilization, no ROTC, in- 
deed no students, and no educational 
system. After a few hours or days the 
scattered survivors will craw] out of the 
rubble and concern themselves with 
elementary survival. The preservation 
of education and free institutions will for 
a long time seem a remote, academic 
issue. Our only hope is to provide in 
advance an effective deterrent against 
such a holocaust. 

If small brush-fire wars develop, in 
which we are not attacked, our economy 
and our educational system may not be 
greatly affected. The great debate of 
the moment is whether these wars can 
be prevented or, if they occur, whether 
they can be prevented from becoming 
all-out wars between major belligerents. 
The resolution of this issue is not effec- 
tively within our control. 

A series of limited wars would in- 
tensify the defense contest and impose 
an additional financial and economic 
drain on our resources. It would in- 
tensify the need for scientific and tech- 
nical education, and the preservation of 
a balanced education system would be 
increasingly difficult. 

No one can appraise the likelihood of 
war; and no responsible person in these 
times can ignore the possibility of its 
occurring. It is horrifying to contem- 
plate, but it is precisely the informed 
and educated person who must see these 
stark prospects in a clear light and lend 
his effort to reduce the danger. 


‘Tue Next major contingency is recession 
or depression. It is reasonable to expect 
that during the next decade there will 
be temporary setbacks, resulting in a 
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curtailment of production, increased un- 
employment, some downward price ad- 
justments, and other interruptions in 
long-run growth. 

Minor recessions such as those of 1949 
and 1954 may present no serious prob- 
lem and indeed should not reduce over- 
all economic growth below the projec- 
tions already stated. Such recessions 
would have other effects, however. They 
would terminate the present inflationary 
trend, and result in easier credit, lower 
interest rates, and efforts to decrease 
taxes and increase public spending. 

If government undertook counter- 
cyclical measures, it is likely that en- 
couragement would be given to con- 
struction, to public works—including 
schools and highways—-and to defense 
needs. Education would benefit from 
some lowering of construction costs, 
lower interest rates, and easier financing, 
even though the financial problems of 
some students might be intensified. A 
downward adjustment of prices could 
benefit institutional budgets and faculty 
members. 

A major depression, in contrast tc a 
mild recession, would have more drastic 
effects. In view of existing knowledge, 
it seems likely that counter-cyclical 
measures would be used, but whether 
they would be used in time to check the 
decline ‘it is impossible to say. Among 
such measures might be tax reduction 
in order to leave more purchasing power 
in the hands of consumers, increased 
appropriations for public facilities, aid 
to distressed industries and groups, 
lower interest rates and easier credit, 
and other special programs to alleviate 
distress. 

Unemployment would intensify the 
desire to keep students in school, and 
there might well be special aids for that 
purpose. Income from endowment would 
suffer, and state support might be more 
difficult to obtain. This would be the 
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time to build, but funds for building 
would be scarce. 

It seems unlikely that a severe depres- 
sion would be as prolonged as the great 
depression of 1929-35. But it could be 
far more serious to international order, 
for it would provide opportunities in 
non-Communist nations for disruption, 
political turmoil, and the cverthrow of 
free institutions. From this realization 
comes the conviction that prosperous 
conditions and economic hope are major 
requirements for the defense of free in- 
stitutions. 


Frvatiy we must contemplate the pros- 
pect of further inflation in a growing 
economy. Rising prices are the most 
obvious evidence of inflation. The con- 
ventional cause is too many dollars seek- 
ing too few goods—or the expansion of 
credit to government, business, and con- 
sumers for the purchase of limited out- 


put which is not correspondingly in- 
creased. 


After four years of price stability, from 
1952 to 1956, prices began to rise over 
a year ago, and since then the consumer 
price index has risen from 114 to over 


121. This is an unusual sort of inflation. 
In this instance prices, in considerable 
part, have risen initially because of ris- 
ing costs, including labor costs. The 
economy in many sectors is operating at 
less than full capacity, the federal 
budget is running a small surplus and 
not increasing purchasing power, and 
yet the price rise has persisted for over 
a year. 

The increases have occurred mainly 
in prices of farm products, food, trans- 
portation, housing, services, and recrea- 
tion. Demand has been vigorous enough 
so that price increases, in response to 
rising costs, have been sustained. Credit 
has become available in time, through 
expansion or increasing velocity, to vali- 
date the upward push of prices. 
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Thus a cost-price push, rather than the 
expansion of credit, appears to be the 
initial phase of the current inflation, and 
considerable controversy is now in prog- 
ress about how new and significant this 
development is, and how deleterious or 
desirable a slow creeping inflation of 
about 2 percent per year is for the 
economy. 

As we look ahead, the prospect is that 
for the next decade some upward drift 
of prices is to be expected. The notion 
that we can and must devote large re- 
sources to gigantic highway and school 
programs while «devoting 10 percent of 
our goods and services to defense, and 
additional amounts to agriculture, vet- 
erans’ benefits, and other established 
programs, seems likely to increase gov- 
ernment spending. These demands come 
at a time when the clamor for reduced 
taxes is rising. 

Unless rigorous priorities are used, 
deficit financing will result, and the fires 
of inflation will be fed. The hope has 
been that the tight money policy of re- 
cent months would curb the present 
inflationary trend, but if other inflation- 
ary influences are introduced, the out- 
look can on'y be one of further rising 
prices. 

A continuing inflation even at the cur- 
rent rate of 4 or 5 percent a year would 
aggravate the problems of education. 
Costs would rise, high interest rates 
would continue, the benefits cf recent 
funds for salary increases and the bene- 
fits of those increases to the professors 
would be eroded. Though such an infla- 
tion offers a stimulus to economic expan- 
sion, it would have a less favorable effect 
on universities. Their charges do not 
rise fast enough to keep pace with the 
trend of prices and costs. The adjust- 
ment of professors’ salaries lags. Costs 
of construction exceed estimates, and 
budget problems ensue. 

The continuation of inflation at recent 
rates offers the further danger that it 
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could develop into a boom and bust 
situation. At the moment efforts are be- 
ing made to keep the upward push of 
prices under control. Only prudence 
and restraint on the part of the American 
people can curb the inflationary role of 
government. 


If prudence is exercised, a growing 
economy will offer some, but not gen- 
erous, support for the expansion of 
education. In view of what educa- 
tion has gone through since the 1920's, 
this is not as bad a prospect as it sounds. 
It should afford some catching up. If it 


yields less than we believe should be de- 
voted to education, there will remain 
the perennial task of giving education a 
higher priority in the public mind. 

I am sure we all wish that the outlook 
might be more reassuring and that the 
financial woes of education were soon 
to disappear. But that perhaps is too 
much to expect in this troubled world 
during our time. Let it be said then 
that there remains a challenge for edu- 
cational officials—a challenge not soon 
to vanish. 


To conciupE, by looking at the over-all 
prospect, it seems not unlikely that if 
war can be avoided, we can expect dur- 
ing the next decade an average growth 
in the economy of 3 to 4 percent. We 
can expect some continuing inflation, in- 
terrupted by minor recessions. If the 
public demands services of government 
which it is not willing to pay for 
through taxes, more serious inflation and 
more serious recessions are not unlikely. 
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One OF THE primary functions of the graduate school is the preparation of 
college teachers. Another important function is the training of research 
workers. But the separation of teaching and research is artificial and danger- 
ous, for it is a basic principle in the organization of most doctoral programs 
that teaching and research must not be separated. . . . 

Teaching is concerned with preparing the intellectual leaders of the future. 
Research aims at the increase of our present knowledge. Either without the 
other would be incomplete, if not ineffectual. Thus it is that at nearly every 
major university there are to be found scholars, sometimes called “research 
fellows,” who rarely if ever enter the classroom, but whose contribution to the 
academic effort is nevertheless of great significance. Thus too the graduate 
school professor is frequently thought of as a man or woman more interested 
in research than in teaching. Yet his ardent pursuit of truth and discovery, 
through his personal or group investigations, may actually constitute the highest 
form of teaching. By his example he may inspire the students within his 
purview to a personal dedication which can result not only in their becoming 
better teachers but in their joining the ranks of discoverers themselves and 
adding to the rich storehouse of human knowledge. . 

Among the values to be derived from training in research is the develop- 
ment of an inquiring and critical mind—a mind which does not take for 
granted but which probes, tests, and proves. For the college teacher, research 
assures adequacy of preparation, freshness of viewpoint, and enthusiasm for 
the subject—with this last being the sine qua non of successful teaching.— 
From A Guide to Graduate Study edited by Frederic W. Ness, published 1957. 
Distributed by the American Council on Education for the Association of 
American Colleges. 





The E-Bomb: 
A Proper Instrument of Civilization 
in the Nuclear Age* 


CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


J Pater of years ago H. G. Wells 
pointed out that the fate of civiliza- 
tion depends upon the outcome of a race 
between education and catastrophe. We 
may be nearing the end of that race. 

The war which International Com- 
munism is waging against us is being 
presently fought not with such spectacu- 
lar weapons as guided missiles, but with 
education, a proper instrument of civili- 
zation, seized upon and converted to use 
as a weapon. With that instrument we 
may be defeated unless we awake to the 
full possibilities of its use for our own 
defense. 

Shortly after Russia’s pioneer launch- 
ing of a space satellite, the American 
public received information that the 
Communists had won another “first”’— 
possession of operational ballistic mis- 
siles. Responsible officials of our govern- 
ment have pronounced them capable of 
placing atomic explosives across con- 
tinents and oceans, in devastating evi- 
dence of Russian acquisition of scientific 
knowledge. 

However, unless the Communists 
achieve another scientific breakthrough 
giving them ability fully to destroy our 


* This article is based upon a comprehensive, 
analytic report on the Development of Scientific, 
Engineering. and Other Professional Manpower, 
prepared by Mr. Quattlebaum and printed in 
simultaneous editions for the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations, the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, and the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Copies of the 
172-page document will be available free from 
each of these committees as long as its supply 
lasts. 
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retaliatory power, it is unlikely that they 
will attack us soon with their gadgets of 
death. “We don’t have to fight,” Com- 
munist Party Secretary Khrushchev re- 
cently boasted, “let us have peaceful 
competition and we will show you 
[Americans] where the truth lies—vic- 
tory is ours [the Communists’].” He de- 
clared that: “The capitalists always re- 
gard our people as being backward, but 
today we have more engineers and more 
supporting engineering personnel than 
any capitalist country.” 

As former United States Senator Wil- 
liam Benton (now chairman of the Board, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica ) has observed: 
“The Communists from the earliest days 
gave up butter for guns, but they gave 
up meat for education.” 

Education is the E-bomb of the cold 
war. President Eisenhower has de- 
scribed it as “more important than our 
Nike batteries, more necessary than our 
radar warning nets, and more powerful 
even than the energy of the atom.” 

The E-bomb’s fall-out affects every 
phase of our way of life. It is the key to 
successful democracy, a productive econ- 
omy, and an efficient technological de- 
fense posture. Premier Bulganin not too 
long ago described the Soviet scientific 
corps as Russia’s “gold reserve.” 

The Russians are using the E-bomb. 
The challenge is unmistakable. We must, 
of course, “keep up with the Jonese- 
vitches.” We must meet our own man- 
power and “mindpower” needs, for our 
own economic development and national 
defense. We must rise to the altitude of 
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our responsibility to ourselves, our heri- 
tage, and our posterity. 

We cannot escape the E-bomb issue. 
Our civilization can just as surely freeze 
to death in the cold war of the classrooms 
as it could blow itself to a nasty kingdom- 
come in a hot ato.nic war. 

The development of more and better- 
trained technical and professional man- 
power throughout the free world is 
essential to our national security and 
progress. Our mere survival as a nation 
depends upon the maintenance of the 
technical superiority of the free world 
over the Communist countries, and the 
maintenance of that superiority depends 
upon our having enough personnel, with 
enough training, to outthink and out- 
produce them. 

The United States has sufficient poten- 
tial manpower resources to meet all its 
needs. We also have enough economic 
resources to finance all the training that 
is necessary. However, we should ex- 


pect to have serious a of profes- 


sional manpower when the nation is 
spending nearly three times as much for 
alcoholic beverages as for its colleges 
and universities. In a society which pays 
some baseball players many times the 
annual salaries of teachers we should not 
be surprised to find ourselves in an edu- 
cational crisis. Winning the war of the 
classrooms against Communism will re- 
quire a change in the sense of values of 
our society. Upon the solution of our 
educational problems depends the future 
of America. 

A thorough probing into our problem 
of trained manpower development re- 
veals that it indeed runs wide and deep. 
It is not a problem merely of the much- 
publicized shortage of scientists and 
engineers. It is not a problem only of 
the shortage of well-qualified teachers— 
although the teacher shortage has the 
unique potency of multiplying all other 
trained manpower shortages. The prob- 
lem involves a multiplicity of considera- 
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tions—the whole philosophy and system 
and particularly the financing of Ameri- 
can education. 


Some fundamental considerations 


The size of the general educational 
task of the United States is staggering to 
the imagination. Unlike the governments 
of some other countries, our government 
by the people by its very nature calls for 
the education of all the people. The 
national ideal and philosophy of educa- 
tion demand opportunity for every citi- 
zen to attain the highest level of educa- 
tion which he is capable of reaching. 
The task grows harder because in every 
field of subject matter the content and 
significance for modern living are in- 
creasing. 

An important consideration in the 
scientific manpower development prob- 
lem is the income and position of the 
scientist and of the science teacher in our 
society. Questioning of high school 
seniors has shown that some of them 
have hesitated to enter scientific careers 
because of the meagerness of the eco- 
nomic and social returns this country 
gives its scientists. On the other hand, in 
the Soviet Union scientists and teachers 
of science enjoy high prestige and living 
standards far superior to those of the 
general population. 

Basic to the shortages of trained man- 
power in all other fields is the shortage 
of well-trained teachers. The American 
people have been hearing so long about 
the shortage in the teaching profession 
that the public sense of the importance 
of this shortage has become dulled by its 
endurance. However, Secretary Marion 
B. Folsom, of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, has 
drawn attention to the shortage of school 
and college teachers as being perhaps 
the most critical of all shortages of 
trained professional personnel. 

Issuance of “emergency” teachers’ 
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licenses to persons having substandard 
qualifications for teaching is a wide- 
spread practice. It is unnecessary to 
search for the principal reason. The 
average salary of elementary and high 
school teachers in the United States is 
less than $5,000 a year. According to a 
report from the National Education As- 
sociation the median salary of associate 
professors in institutions of higher educa- 
tion is less than $6,000 and for full pro- 
fessors less than $8,000. 

In contrast, the “average” professor in 
the Soviet Union earns about ten times 
what an ordinary Russian worker gets, 
while outstanding professors and re- 
search scientists receive the Russian 
equivalent of the salary of an American 
corporation president. 

The relationship of school housing and 
equipment to the long-range develop- 
ment of technical and professional man- 
power is close. The present shortages of 
professional personnel are to a consider- 
able extent attributable to the inade- 
quacy of facilities for teaching some 
secondary school subjects in years past. 
Although the issue of federal aid for 
school construction is too broad for full 
consideration here, it should be noted 
that according to recent reports from the 
U.S. Office of Education, in spite of not- 
able increases in construction within the 
last ten years, the school housing and 
equipment needs of the nation’s fast- 
growing school population are not being 
fully met. Most studies show a con- 
tinuing, substantial, and widespread 
shortage. The question of federal aid for 
school construction, which undoubtedly 
will be revived in the Eighty-sixth Con- 
gress, is, however, not simple and clear- 
cut. The proposal has a number of 
involvements, including questions which 
the Chairman of the House Committee 
on Education and Labor has referred to 
as proposals for sociological reform. 
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Subprofessional training 


A major consideration in the problem 
of trained manpower production is sub- 
professional training, mainly comprised 
within the term “vocational education 
below college grade.” There is some evi- 
dence that our shortage of professional 
scientists and engineers may not be as 
great as our shortage of subprofessional 
technicians, though there is a lack of 
general agreement concerning the mean- 
ing of these terms. 

Some thinkers on the subject have ex- 
pressed alarm over the great number of 
institutions and programs that have been 
developed in Russia to train technicians 
and skilled workers. 

These institutions are turning out 
supertechnicians and specialists who fill 
vitally important secondary jobs, thus 
leaving graduate engineers free for more 
highly skilled work. The technicians, 
who are being trained in propaganda 
methods as well as in technical fields, are 
being sent by the hundreds to under- 
developed countries seeking, or at least 
willing to accept, guidance and leader- 
ship in technological fields. The Rus- 
sian specialists are not only helping 
these countries with technical problems, 
but are also spreading the Communist 
doctrine in many parts of the world. 
This is an important phase of the war of 
the classrooms against the West. 

At present the United States has very 
few institutions comparable to the 
unique Soviet technological schools that 
are turning out supertechnicians without 
a college degree. However, throughout 
America there are vocational schools 
competent to develop, for the youth and 
adults of the nation, better programs of 
vocational training of less than college 
grade if they are able to obtain sufficient 
funds. 


Financial aid to students 


For over one hundred and fifty years 
the Federal Government has entirely and 
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directly financed the higher education of 
selected individuals to prepare them for 
certain types of national service—princi- 
pally for service as officers in the Armed 
Forces. Since 1862, through the land- 
grant colleges and universities, the Fed- 
eral Government has indirectly aided 
other individuals to obtain higher educa- 
tion in certain fields. In recent years the 
government has provided scholarships 
and fellowships or similar direct aid to 
some persons, mainly veterans, for their 
higher education in fields of their choice. 

After World War II various national 
organizations and prominent persons be- 
gan urging the establishment of a general 
federal scholarship program to take over 
at the time of the decline of the program 
for veterans. In 1949 and 1950 President 
Truman urged Congress to establish such 
a program. For that purpose he included 
an item in the national budget for the 
fiscal year 1951. For nearly a decade 
proposals for different forms of federal 
aid to students have been introduced in 
each Congress. Dozens of such pro- 
posals were introduced in the Eighty- 
fourth Congress. Many of them were re- 
introduced in the Eighty-fifth Congress, 
along with new proposals. 

The American Council on Education 
has been sponsoring an income-tax credit 
plan which would provide aid to the 
higher education of some individuals; 
and about 76 percent of the membership 
of the Council has expressed favor of a 
federal scholarship program. Recent rec- 
ommendations or proposals for forms of 
federal aid to students have emerged 
from deliberations within: (1) the Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education, (2) several 
of the state conferences which preceded 
the White House Conference on Educa- 
tion and (3) the representative assembly 
of the National Education Association. 

In recent deliberations over the schol- 
arship issue considerable attention has 
been given to whether education in the 
sciences should be emphasized or further 
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promoted by the Federal Government. 
At the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education in Chicago in 
October 1956, educators pointed out the 
need for well-trained persons in the fine 
arts, the social sciences, religion, history, 
economics, philosophy, and languages as 
well as in the natural sciences. 

Among others, Dr. Earl J. McGrath, 
former United States Commissioner of 
Education and now a director of the 
Institute of Higher Education at Colum- 
bia University Teachers College, dis- 
cussed this point. He said that if we 
attempt to siphon off the best brains into 
the sciences, leaving the second-best to 
the liberal arts and humanities, our coun- 
try will suffer in the long run. 

Another consideration in the federal 
scholarships issue is the question of 
whether such scholarships, if established, 
would reach the students actually need- 
ing them. This involves the question of 
the value of a means test. 

The answer to both of these questions 
would of course depend upon the nature 
of the federal scholarship program and 
provisions for its administration, and the 
nature of the means test. 

The means test questionnaire and pro- 
cedures for handling the questionnaire, 
which were worked out by the Educa- 
tional Testing Service for member in- 
stitutions of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board, have been in use for 
several years. The member institutions 
have gone on record several times as to 
satisfaction with the program and have 
urged its continuance. 

The federal scholarship program 
which has been devised by the Commit- 
tee on Relationships of Higher Educa- 
tion to the Federal Government of the 
American Council on Education, in- 
cludes a means test. The committee 
which formulated the plan concluded 
that a means test is desirable and that 
satisfactory procedures for administering 
such a test are in existence. 
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Proposals for a program of federal 
financial aid to students also raise the 
_— of whether such a program 
should provide scholarships or loans, or 
both. The answer is, of course, a matter 
of opinion. It might be pointed out here 
that loan funds available to students in 
many institutions of higher education are 
not being fully used. Apparently many 
young men and women are unwilling to 
place themselves in debt at the start of 
their careers. Whether Congress can 
devise a loan plan to persuade financially 
needy young people of superior ability 
to attend college in their own and the 
national interest is open to question. 

Last August the Subcommittee on 
Special Education of the House Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor began hear- 
ings on the question of establishment 
of a national scholarship program and 
related special problems of education. 
It was expected that the hearings would 
highlight many facets of the question of 
trained manpower development. 


Current federal aid to students 


The existing federal programs provid- 
ing aid to students for professional train- 
ing have a number of limitations. The 
most important of these activities, from 
the viewpoint of cost and number of 
students aided—namely, the veterans 
educational benefits program—is tem- 
porary and subsiding. Educational bene- 
fits under the GI bill generally termi- 
nated July 25, 1956. It is expected that 
the number of Korean-conflict bene- 
ficiaries will decrease steadily after this 
year. The influence of this program upon 
professional manpower development will 
decline proportionately. 

The existing federal programs princi- 
pally provide veteran and military edu- 
cation opportunities. Excepting veterans 
benefits, they emphasize training in the 
sciences and in engineering, particularly 
at the graduate level. None of the exist- 
ing programs has for its basic aim the 
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removal or reduction of financial barriers 
to the higher education of the nation’s 
most gifted and/or most needy young 
people. 

Some of the federal programs which 
contribute to professional manpower de- 
velopment by omg Pee to individ- 
uals for the pursuit of higher education 
are the following: 


1. Vocational training for disabled vet- 
erans and education and training for 
nondisabled veterans (largely at the 
higher-education level) ; 

. Fellowship awards by the National Sci- 
ence Foundation; 

. Financing of fellowships by the Atomic 
Energy Commission; 

. The Army, Navy, and Air Force ROTC 

rograms; 

. Operation of the Military, Naval, and 
Air Force Academies; 

. Scholarships for United States citizens 
to study pte under the international 
educational exchange program; 

. Fellowships and traineeships supported 
by the Public Health Service; 

. Operation of the United States Mer- 
chant Marine Academy and the Coast 
Guard Academy; 

. Provision by the De ent of the In- 
terior for the higher education of 
Indians; 

. Contractual arrangements between fed- 
eral agencies and educational institu- 
tions which result in employment of 
graduate students on research projects, 
thus providing indirect federal aid to 
these students. 

The National Science Foundation re- 
ported that in 1954 the Federal Govern- 
ment gave financial support to nearly 
390,000 students in higher education. Of 
these, nearly 362,000, or 93 percent, were 
being aided under the veterans educa- 
tional program. 

The percentages of the federally sup- 
ported students who were studying 
sciences were approximately: under- 
graduate students, 24 percent; graduate 
students, 48 percent; postdoctoral train- 
ees, 96 percent. 
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Other federal programs 


The Federal Government is contribut- 
ing to professional manpower develop- 
ment in a number of other ways. Some 
of these are clearly distinguishable from 
aid to students; others are not so clearly 
distinguishable. 

Some of the programs through which 
the Federal Government is directly or 
indirectly contributing to immediate or 
long-range technical and professional 
manpower development, other than by 
distinctly giving financial aid to students 
for higher education are: 


1. Provision for summer courses for high 
school teachers of science and mathe- 
matics—Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies; 

. Promotion of career development of 
federal personnel, particularly in fields 
of shortages—Civil Service Commis- 
sion; 

. Nation-wide cooperative extension work 
in agriculture and home economics— 
Department of Agriculture; 

. Operation of a graduate school for 
scientific and or en 
National Bureau of Standards; 

. Financing of graduate training for a 
large number of officers in the Armed 
Forces—Department of Defense; 

. Provision for professional training for 
a large number of civilian employees at 
colleges and universities—Department 
of Defense; 

. Furnishing informational and consult- 
ant services promotional to technical 
and professional manpower develop- 
ment—Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

. Administration of federal funds for land- 
rant colleges, vocational education 

low college grade, and aid to fed- 
erally affected school districts—Office 
of Education, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; 

. Operation of a large program of voca- 
tional education in penal institutions— 
Department of Justice; 

. Provision of basic statistical informa- 
tion concerning manpower—Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor; 
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11. Promotion of apprenticeship and other 
on-the-job training—Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship, Department of Labor; 

12. Operation of an education-in-the-sci- 
ences program—National Science Foun- 
dation; 

13. Formulation of administration policies 
relating to technical and professional 
manpower development ce of De- 
fense Mobilization. 


Contributions of nongovernmental 
organizations 


Nongovernmental organizations of dif- 
ferent kinds—corporations, technical 
societies, educational associations, and 
others—are variously contributing to the 
development of technical and profession- 
al manpower in the United States. 

The contribution may be specific and 
direct—such as a scholarship for study 
in chemistry at a particular institution, 
or it may be general and indirect, such 
as an unrestricted grant to an association 
of educational institutions. The contri- 
bution may be as impressive as a cor- 
poration’s announcement that its total 
grants-in-aid of higher education this 
year exceed a million dollars; or it may 
be as modest as a local social club’s effort 
to make the new high school science 
teacher feel respected in the community. 
Yet both types of contributions, and 
many others, have a place in our Ameri- 
can scheme of things, and all are import- 
ant. 

Led by the Ford Foundation, a num- 
ber of corporate concerns have made 
contributions to the National Merit 
Scholarship Corporation which began 
operating in 1955 with over $21 million, 
the largest single sum ever devoted to 
scholarships. While this sum is impres- 
sive, in 1956 the Educator's Dispatch 
pointed out that in order to maintain 
4,000 men and women in college as 
hoped for eventually, the sum would 
have to be built up by many more large 
contributions. 

Although it is a very “heartening event 
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in American education,” the establish- 
ment of this much-publicized fund can 
hardly be regarded as a full answer to 
the nation’s problem of technical and 
professional manpower development. 

In 1956 corporation grants in support 
of higher education (broadly inter- 
preted) totaled an estimated $100 mil- 
lion. Total voluntary private gifts to 
higher education from all sources ex- 
ceeded $500 million. The president of 
the Council on Financial Aid to Educa- 
tion has estimated that the institutions 
will need another $500 million a year 
for the next ten years. 

Many corporations are considering 
policy questions such as whether they 
should give to “have” or “have not” in- 
stitutions, and to tax-supported as well 
as privately supported ones. Generally, 
corporate support of higher education is 
in the early stages of an evolutionary 
process. No ‘broad policy has been agreed 
upon by a large number of corporations. 
Some persons feel that it is as desirable 
to maintain the existing diversity and 
competition in corporate support of edu- 
cation as it is to maintain div ersity and 
competition in higher education itself. 

Although there appears to be a trend 
toward consideration of the national in- 
terest, for the most part corporate aid to 
education is now governed by a number 
of restrictive criteria. Prominent among 
such criteria are: (1) the location of 
company plants, employments, or mark- 
ets in relation to the educational institu- 
tions considered for aid, (2) the institu- 
tional sources of the corporation’s own 
personnel, and (3) the particular subject 
field of the corporation’s interest. For 
instance, a corporation may restrict its 
grants to colleges in certain states in 
which it owns plants, or it may direct 
its aid to the institutions which have 
furnished the largest numbers of its 
salaried personnel, or provide scholar- 
ships for study only in a particular sub- 
ject field. 
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In this respect corporation support of 
higher education differs from any form of 
federal financial support of education 
which is apt to be enacted by the Con- 
gress. It is reasonable to assume (1) that 
any general federal measure would give 
primary consideration to the national 
interest, since the Federal Government 
represents that interest, and (2) that a 
federal grants-in-aid bill would contain 
a formula for distribution of federal 
funds on a state quota or some other 
equable basis. In contrast, corporation 
aid is largely restricted to institutions in 
certain areas. 

What the policies of corporate giving 
to education should be is a debatable 
question with which this study is not 
particularly concerned. Probably most 
people would say that the corporations 
have a right to decide for themselves how 
they should spend their own money. Our 
concern here is with what the policies 
actually are and their current and pros- 
pective effects upon technical and pro- 
fessional manpower production as a 
national problem. 

Consideration of the national interest 
and responsibility is presumably domi- 
nant in the federal programs, whereas 
other interests are at present evident in 
the corporation programs. 

This does not imply that corporate giv- 
ing to higher education is undesirable 
from the viewpoint of the national wel- 
fare. It does imply that such corporate 
giving is not an attack upon the problem 
of technical and professional manpower 
production primarily from the viewpoint 
of the national interest. 

Many nongovernmental organizations 
other than corporations, such as profes- 
sional societies, are also contributing to 
professional manpower development, 
particularly i in the sciences and engineer- 
ing. Their varied programs include such 
activities as administering fellowship 
funds, giving aid to vocational guidance 
in high schools, and providing “curricu- 
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lum enrichment” materials. While these 
contributions are important, they are 
small with respect to funds made avail- 
able, in comparison with the corporatio 
grants. : 


Prospect for removal of 
the shortages 


Another consideration is the question 
of whether existing forces will remove 
the shortages of professionally developed 
“mindpower’—and if so, how soon or 
how late. A conclusive answer to this 
question has not been found by the 
writer. However, some persons have 
ventured predictions. These appear gen- 
erally to sum up to expression of a doubt 
that existing forces will make up the 
shortages in less than a decade under 
anticipated economic conditions. 

Following are some relevant data per- 
taining only to the shortage of engineers 
and physical scientists. The reader is 
reminded that the  scientist-engineer 
shortage is only one, although the most 
publicized, aspect of the over-all man- 
power problem. 

The current combined deficits of physi- 
cal scientists and engineers are most 
frequently estimated to be from 45,000 
to 65,000 persons. The average annual 
demand for physical scientists and engi- 
neers during the next ten years is most 
frequently estimated from 80,000 to 
100,000 persons. The average annual 
number of persons estimated to receive 
first professional degrees in engineering 
and the physical sciences during the next 
ten years is 63,000. 

It should be noted, of course, that such 
forecasts are qualified by a series of 
variable factors. For example, the pros- 
pective number of graduates in physical 
science and engineering can be forecast 
reliably only to the extent that (1) col- 
lege freshman enrollments materialize 
as estimated by the Office of Education, 
(2) that a certain percentage of these 
freshmen choose to specialize in these 
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fields, and (3) that a certain percentage 
of these students complete the courses 
prescribed for graduates. 

Other uncertain factors affect such 
projections. Individual value judgments 
will vary the degree to which allowances 
are made for these factors. 

In case of war or all-out mobilization, 
there would, of course, be greatly in- 
creased demands for highly trained man- 
power in many fields. Such demands 
may also be expected to increase in times 
of peace because of continuing applica- 
tion of technology to industry, calling 
for more and more advanced training of 
personnel. Atomic Energy Commissioner 
Willard F. Libby estimated in 1956 that 
the nuclear sciences alone will be able to 
absorb “at least 20,000 and possibly 
50,000 technically trained graduates.” 

The wide range from low to high esti- 
mates of our current and projected short- 
ages appears to be in direct proportion 
to the degree of emphasis placed upon 
such predictions as Commissioner 
Libby’s. 

The so-called educational crisis is 
being challenged in some states by sig- 
nificant educational programs. However, 

uestions have been raised as to whether 
one programs, especially in states of 
low economic ability, can be stepped up 
sufficiently without unbalancing the total 
services of state governments. Total 
current annual state and local govern- 
ment funds going to publicly controlled 
institutions of higher education, repre- 
senting 81 percent of total government 
contributions, is over $1 billion. 

Although limited in several ways, as 
pointed out earlier in this discussion, 
corporate support of higher education 
has increased phenomenally in the last 
twenty years. It has also been pointed 
out that approximately $100 million was 
contributed to colleges and universities 
during 1956. About half of the largest 
manufacturing corporations in the 
United States are providing scholarship 
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aid to individuals. General Motors is 
planning to spend $5 million annually 
for scholarships; the National Merit 
Scholarships for last year totaled approxi- 
mately $3 million. 

In 1955, General Electric described the 
“increasingly serious problem” in a full- 
page newspaper advertisement. Said 
General Electric: 


For every 5 new engineers industry 
needed this year, only 3 were graduated 
from United States colleges. . . . 

We have opportunities for a thousand 
more technically trained people each year. 
The need may double in the next 10 years. 


The apportionment of some of the 
costs of higher education to the indus- 
trial and commercial organizations is a 
logical development, considering indus- 
try’s frantic pursuit of talent. While no 
one can say positively that the trend 
of increased corporate support of higher 
education will continue, it does appear 
likely in the absence of a business reces- 
sion. 

On the other hand there is evidence 
that many talented young people have 
been “priced right out of the college 
classroom.” It has been estimated that 
each year approximately 100,000 of our 
nation’s most talented high school gradu- 
ates are deterred chiefly for financial 
reasons. Individual motivation and fi- 
nancial ability to obtain higher educa- 
tion, however, appear to be increasing at 
present. A helpful measuring rod of this 
ability is per-capita disposable personal 
income which has increased, in terms of 
constant 1957 dollars, from approxi- 
mately $950 in 1930 to over $1,600 this 
year. 

Other considerations bearing upon the 
prospect for removal of the shortages by 
existing forces have been brought out. 
These examples will illustrate the con- 
flicting nature of relevant facts and 
opinions. Favorable trends, which have 
been noted, reflect an encouraging vi- 
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tality of interest in the manpower prob- 
lem. However, the literature shows there 
is a respectable body of opinion that 
existing forces cannot or will not do the 
job. Whether federal action is necessary 
to effect a concerted offensive to relieve 
the shortages remains a matter for the 
decision of Congress. The national in- 
terest demands that the shortage of talent 
will not become, as one General Electric 
official put it—“a way of life.” 


Other considerations 


Other major considerations in this 
matter include (1) policies and prece- 
dents discernible in the history of fed- 
eral and state support of education, par- 
ticularly in relation to technical and 
professional manpower development, and 
(2) congressional and noncongressional 
proposals for further federal action in 
this field. 

This article does not pretend to explore 
all the ramifications of the complicated 
manpower development problem. 


Implications for legislation 


Certain points bearing on the need for 
legislation have been brought out: (1) 
The facts and opinions discovered in this 
investigation generally support the con- 
clusion that the solution of the problem 
of trained manpower development is 
essential to the national survival, and (2) 
there is a grave, national need for more 
and better training of technical and 
professional manpower. Little or no 
disagreement has been found by this 
writer in the literature on these points, 
although someone has said that “shori- 
age” is a relative matter—that there may 
be, for example, a shortage of beautiful 
women. 

These findings imply that there may 
be a need for new federal and/or state 
legislation promotional to manpower 
training. If such a need exists, an impli- 
cation that it calls for federal action 
arises from the federal responsibility for 
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the national defense, the federal concern 
for the general welfare, and the existing 
federal administration of some educa- 
tional ee and participation in 
others by the Federal Government. On 
the other hand, an implication that it 
calls for state and local action arises 
from the traditional, and constitutional, 
state and local responsibility for educa- 
tion in general. 

A fundamental and outstanding con- 
clusion from this study is that trained 
manpower development is basically an 
educational problem of tremendous pro- 
portions. It is a problem of trained man- 
power shortages in many fields. The 
national defense and the general welfare 
call for strengthening our entire system 
of education. 

This implies that no single legislative 
measure, such as establishment of schol- 
arships for science students, can be ex- 
pected to do the whole job. This does 
not imply that such a measure would be 
undesirable, although arguments have 
been advanced against federal scholar- 
ships solely for science students. The 
conclusion is that there is no single cure- 
all for the shortages of trained man- 
power. If any legislation is needed a 
variety of legislation is needed. To be 
altogether successful, an attack upon 
the problem must be made not from a 
single approach, but from a multiplicity 
of approaches. 

Even for the production of scientists 
and engineers alone, the problem in- 
volves education at all levels, in numer- 
ous subject fields, and in different kinds 
of institutions. It involves scholarships, 
public school construction, equipment of 
colleges, salaries of teachers—everything 
relating to the financing and other prob- 
lems of education in general. Almost any 
measure which vail advance education 
in the United States would promote the 
current or long-range development of 
scientific, engineering, and other profes- 
sional manpower. 
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Evidence that the educational job is 
not being done are (1) the existing 
shortages of scientists, engineers, teach- 
ers, and other professional manpower, 
(2) shortages of subprofessional man- 
power, (3) dropouts of gifted students 
(potentially among the nation’s most 
valuable resources) from high school 
and college, and (4) according to the 
Eisenhower administration, shortages of 
school buildings and equipment. 

Unprecedented recent and prospective 
enrollment increases, the challenge of the 
Soviet Union to a life-or-death struggle 
for technical and economic supremacy, 
and other factors in the opinion of many 
people make the issue an emergency one. 

conditions have raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should institute new programs for 
the promotion of education on an emer- 
gency basis. 

The foregoing analysis has set forth 
and discussed a number of considerations 
entering into the technical and profes- 
sional manpower development problem, 
and has drawn attention to some of the 
implications for legislation. The discus- 
sion has led to the question: What should 
be the future role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the production of scientific, en- 
gineering, and other professional man- 
power; should that role be expanded, 
reduced, or continued without change? 

Another way of asking the question is: 
Can, will, and should the states, locali- 
ties, corporations and other private 
agencies, and individuals, finance educa- 
tion adequate for the nation’s needs 
without further aid, or with only the 
same amount or lesser aid from the 
Federal Government; and, if so, can and 
will they do the job in time? 

This is the two-headed question of 
“federal aid to education”—one of the 
most important and most controversial 
issues before the Congress. 

Our protection against the Communist 
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masses and the deadly determination of require providing our whole population 
their rulers to dominate the world in- educational advantages in many fields of 
volves the maintenance of our techno- knowledge not required by the Com- 
logical supremacy. This requires that we munist dictatorship. Thus, we have a 
excel in quality of technological educa- double educational task. Determination 
tion. The maintenance of our form of of the future federal role in this task is a 
government and our national progress major responsibility of the Congress. 
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Tue vEcREE to which the intellectual, emotional, and spiritual capacities of the 
people are developed for constructive purposes is the most significant index of 
national strength. Hence the effectiveness of the educational system is crucial 
to the national welfare and even, in times like these, to national survival. 

In a democracy such as ours, decision-making power is widely dispersed among 
the populace. Every citizen who talks with his neighbors plays a part in forming 
the public opinion which eventually determines policy on such diverse problems 
as prosperity of the American farmer or shipment of arms to Pakistan. The kind 
of education essential to the political health of the United States would destroy 
a Soviet dictatorship. 

Again, our capitalistic system of competitive business and industry has created 
vast and complex machinery for finance, advertising, and merchandising, and its 
success in raising our standard of living has brought into being innumerable 
service occupations and professions. Most of the varieties of education and 
training demanded by this system of private enterprise have no place in a society 
like the Russians’, where production and distribution of goods are directed by 
the central government. 

Consequently what some consider a Soviet challenge to American education 
is in fact a challenge to our form of government, our economic system—indeed, 
to our whole society. Unwise imitation of Russian education could be as disas- 
trous for the United States as imitation cf our educational system would certainly 
be for the ruling clique in the Kremlin. The fundamental problem facing the 
American people is how to improve and strengthen our educational structure, 
not how to remake it in blind admiration for the Russian medel. The real cause 
for concern, as Secretary Folsom has pointed out, is that “the Russians seem to 
be putting more emphasis on their education, for their purposes, than Americans 
are putting on our education for our purposes.” 

While self-appointed experts wrangle publicly over details of the curriculum 
and desirable proportions of students in various academic disciplines, the crucial 
problem looms ahead with ominous clarity. The Presidents Committee on 
Education Beyond the High School has described it in these words: 

“Our colleges and universities are expected by the American public to perform 
something close to a miracle in the next 10 to 15 years. They are called upon to 
provide education of a continually improving quality to a far larger number of 
students—at least 6 million in 1970 compared to 3 million now. . . . Our insti- 
tutions of higher learning, despite their remarkable achievements in the past, 
are in no shape today to meet the challenge. Their resources are already 
strained; their quality standards are even now in jeopardy; and their projected 
plans fall far short of the indicated need.” 

From “A Proposed Program of Federal Action To Strengthen Higher Education 
in the Service of the Nation,” published by the American Council on Education 
in Higher Education and National Affairs, VII (Jan. 22, 1958), 1. 





The Real Meaning of the Satellite 


FRANKLIN 


r l WHE MISSION of the American Council 

on Education has always been im- 
portant—serious business—but never 
more so than now and not only to edu- 
cators but also to all Americans every- 
where. 

The danger signals are flying. We see 
them in the sustained high birth rates, 
in the increased desire on the part of our 
youth to seek higher education, and in 
the growing appetite of our society for 
skilled and educated manpower. In fact 
we now feel the first winds of the hurri- 
cane whose major force is but two to 
three short years away. But have we de- 
ciphered these signs and effectively com- 
municated their import to him who has 
the greatest stake in the matter of higher 
education—the American citizen? Does 
the average American family fully un- 
derstand the fact that indecision and 
false economy now will actually deny 
many American sons and daughters any 
higher educational opportunity at all and 
that it is probably already too late to 
avoid some crisis and dilution of quality 
in higher education? 

And now we have more than hurricane 
warnings flying. We have portents in the 
sky which must be read not out of 
frightened emotion but with cold ob- 
jectivity. “What is the significance to 
America,” ask newspaper and radio com- 
mentators, statesmen, and the American 
people, “of a polished man-made metal 
sphere circling the globe every ninety 
minutes at 18,000 miles per hour and at 
a height of 400 miles?” Back comes a 
flood of superficial answers—interservice 
rivalry, false economy, Russian technical 
skill, American scientific lag, and so on. 


D. MURPHY 


These observations, if trus, are nothing 
but the icing on the cake. - 

The real meaning of the satellite is that 
it provides a dramatic glimpse into the 
depth and violence of the great scientific 
revolution in which we are all caught up 
and which daily alters all aspects of our 
personal and national lives. The mes- 
sage which this little ball carries to all 
Americans, if they would but stop and 
listen, is that in the last half of the 
twentieth century—in this age of in- 
credible technological change—nothing 
is as important as the trained and edu- 
cated mind. This sphere tells not of the 
desirability but the urgent necessity of 
the highest quality and expanded dimen- 
sions of the educational effort. It states 
more dramatically than ever before that 
the future of the twentieth century lies 
in the hands of those who have placed 
education and its Siamese twin—research 
—in the position of first priority. 

As Walter Lippmann pointed out as 
early as 1954, we have reached the stage 
in history where nothing less than a 
major breakthrough to a newer and 
higher plateau of educational effort will 
suffice. Breakthroughs are not new to 
the American people. In 1941 we de- 
cided that the national interest required 
an unprecedented change in our military 
power and we accomplished it. Recently 
we determined the need for a massive 
breakthrough in the matter of highways 
and we are now in the process of cheer- 
fully financing this new effort. Yet in the 
matter most vital to our individual and 
collective future we are still trying to 
decide how much education we can 
afford. Now the American family and 
the American public must decide how 
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great an educational effort is needed to lite is beeping down to those who will 
achieve this educational breakthrough— _listen—the crucial role of the trained and 
no matter what the cost. The urgency of educated mind at this juncture in on 
our time requires that the yardstick for It is trying to say that time is already 
education must be the need, not the short and unprecedented effort is needed 
dollar. To quote Mr. Lippmann, “There to reach unprecedented educational 
is an enormous margin of luxury in this goals. We can only hope that we have 
country against which we can draw for the national good sense and enlightened 


our vital needs.” leadership to make this effort success- 
This then is the message that the satel- fully and in time. 


W: MAY develop all kinds of devices to aid teachers, but there will never 
be any substitute for the teacher who himself has achieved the habitual vision 
of greatness. Furthermore, no amount of pedagogical courses in schools of 
education or teachers colleges will achieve this. That habitual vision comes 
from direct contact with the subject. Great teachers at all levels of education 
have always demonstrated their own greatness by their capacity to thrill their 
students and evoke in them unforgettable experiences. This has been their 
contribution to moral education. 

Can we ever make the general public aware of all this? Can we ever show 
them that the value of literature, art, music, history, philosophy, and so on, 
lies, not merely in the concrete subject matter or the skill which is communi- 
cated in those branches of learning, but rather in the transformation which 
they effect in the human soul, raising men from the level of petty and im- 
mediate concerns to a broader and richer understanding of what is worth 
while in the world? Can we make them realize that such moral education is 
as essential as technical training if we are to solve the gigantic problems of 
our present world? 

I believe that we can persuade the general public if we can rely upon those 
people who must be our public relations agents, namely, our students. In 
short, if we are doing the job right in our own classrooms, our students will 
spontaneously do the persuasion for us. They will do it because they will have, 
to some degree at least, achieved what we recognize as our proper aim: moral 
education through the habitual vision of greatness——From “The Habitual 
Vision of Greatness” by Mason W. Gross in Long-Range Planning for Educa- 
tion edited by Arthur E. Traxler, to be published by American Council on 
Education, April 1958. 





Higher Education—A $2,000,000-a-Year 
Advertising Client 


ELDREDGE HILLER 


E HAVE reached the midpoint in the 

two-year period of the nation- 
wide public service advertising cam- 
paign on behalf of higher education. 
There is no precedent against which to 
measure progress; no criteria to test 
results. But many have contributed time, 
skills, and money, and it is their right to 
know, so far as it can be told, “How fares 
the advertising campaign?” In attempt- 
ing this early assessment, the Council 
for Financial Aid to Education, roma 
sponsor, notes the emergence from the 
total effort of an extraordin phe- 
nomenon. Over the nation in the past 
twelve months is evidence of a proud 
stiffening of the educational spine; an 
eagerness of colleges to talk it out with 
the American people on the people’s own 
terms. 

If this country has been too long 
delinquent in achieving a major break- 
through in the public’s understanding of 
higher education’s vital role and crucial 
needs, the situation is being corrected 
right now. For college presidents, in 
league with carefully written and spoken 
advertising in the mass media, are stump- 
ing the land. If all-out activity counts 
for anything, Mr. Public is being set 
right that higher education is his show. 

There was, for instance, the recent 
college-community meeting in Philadel- 
phia. Some twenty colleges and univer- 
sities—small and large, private and pub- 
lic, cultural and technological, independ- 
ent and religious affiliated—convened in 
a downtown hotel from the surrounding 
four-county area. The occasion? Simply 
to bring to the community the education- 
al facts of life. The national advertising 


campaign for higher education was 
brought into close-up focus on the 
work and needs of the local institutions 
of higher learning. 

The ballroom overflowed with Phila- 
delphia’s finest—its influential core of 
civic and industrial might. Trustees of 
institutions met trustees of other institu- 
tions. Pride and responsibility were 
manifest in their conversation. Under 
these fine auspices everyone seemed im- 
pressed with the seriousness and dignity 
of the educational problems. And there 
was tacit acceptance of the fact that the 
meeting would evolve, in weeks ahead, 
into assigned and perhaps onerous tasks 
for the many present. A campaign of 
publicity should be fabricated. And pub- 
lic cultivation, of course, would be but a 
prelude to individual solicitations of 
institutional constituencies. But the 
realization of these hard facts by the as- 
sembled trustees and other guests 
seemed to heighten rather than dampen 
their enthusiasm for the speaker of the 
day when he, a businessman and pros- 
— donor himself, urged all-out 

nancial support. 

This story, with variations, is being 
enacted from coast to coast and from 
Canada to the Gulf. Almost invariably 
the pivot is the national advertising cam- 
paign. But while that may be the rally- 
ing standard, the local press, chamber 
of commerce,. advertising club, and 
businessmen take it from there. The 
cause of financing local education is tak- 
ing on a new dynamism. Advertising has 
built a band wagon of sorts. It has be- 
come smart to be for higher education; 
on a campaign committee. It may sound 
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trite, but such universality is the stuff of 
which successful fund-raising is made. 

The very spontaneity of these meetings 
has so intrigued the British, who have a 
hard time getting sufficient appropria- 
tions from the government for their 
Cambridges and Oxfords, that the 
Manchester Guardian enviously ac- 
claimed the American way of support- 
ing higher education. 


Universities the world over need more 
money year by year. The United States is 
no exception. A “two-year public service ad- 
vertising campaign” has just been launched 
“to sell you on the urgent need of higher 
education for your support.” 

To us, the principle of the thing is fa- 
miliar, even though the phraseology is not. 
“Selling” the need for more education is just 
what the [English] universities do when 
they meet the Grants Committee or the 
Treasury. But American institutions, most 
of which get no State aid, must take differ- 
ent means. They naturally go after the or- 
dinary citizen, and the way to do that is 
through advertising. 


Let us hope that this wistfulness over 
their forfeit of private initiative in sup- 
porting higher education need never be 
voiced in this country. 

In fairness to the American scene, how- 
ever, our state-aided institutions of 
higher learning do figure largely in the 
picture, not only educationally, but in 
using and promoting the advertising 
campaign among their donors and amon 
their constituencies. The tax-support 
colleges and universities actually are 
among the principal beneficiaries of the 
advertising as they, themselves, will at- 
test. With the privately endowed col- 
leges, they reap new gifts in the air- 
conditioned climate provided by the 
advertising. And they also reap ad- 
ditional benefit through the advertising 
literature’s admonition to citizens to sup- 
port tax appropriations as required. Of 
the 700,000 booklets, The Closing Col- 
lege Door, published for the campaign 
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by the CFAE, state universities have 
ordered and distributed 500,000. Let the 
British note, therefore, that in this coun- 
try the state-aided institutions do actively 
participate in selling their cause to the 
ordinary citizen. 

Just how extensively are the colleges 
and universities taking hold? It is true 
that these community “get-up-and-go’s” 
are spreading across the nation, but it is 
hard to gauge the full extent. We do 
know that even the United States terri- 
tories are busy in their own behalf, as 
witness a letter just received from the 
Nome Nugget up in Alaska: “Send free 
mats which the University of Alaska tells 
us you have available.” 

Ernest T. Stewart, Jr., and W. Noel 
Johnston, with the staff of the CFAE, 
stand at the crossroads of all activity. 
We see the advertising kits go out each 
six months to blanket the media of the 
country. We also see the local imple- 
mentation—the college community fol- 
low-through. Messrs. Stewart and John- 
ston have attempted to keep a tally of the 
total impact. These men, who direct the 
national American Alumni Council and 
the American College Public Relations 
Association respectively, were appointed 
by their colleagues in the college- and 
university-affiliated organizations at the 
inception of the campaign in 1955-56 to 
help the colleges and community groups 
effectively tie-in with the advertising. 
Following a planning meeting called by 
the American Council on Education, 
they developed handbooks and guides 

atterned after national materials drafted 
™ the CFAE for college presidents. 
These were sent out to interested organi- 
zations, as well as memberships—the 
administrators of educational fund-rais- 
ing and publicity—and were perhaps 
chiefly responsible for the electric spread 
of the “how to” around the country. 

Their records can only hint that more 
than sixty-nine area groups, involving 
from three to five thousand workers, are 
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doing what Philadelphia, New Jersey, 
Cleveland, and Los Angeles are doing. 
An area, by the way, such as that encom- 
passed by the North Central Ohio Com- 
mittee, normally circumscribes a host of 
educational institutions in a large chunk 
of a state. Ohio has nine; New Jersey 
has seven; Colorado itself is one. 

These groups have very little money 
to use in their work. The built-in Ameri- 
can ingenuity for getting things done 
“regardless” is illustrated by a folksy 
P.S. on the mimeographed invitation to 
a luncheon called by the Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce. It was pegged 
to American Education Week observ- 
ances by local colleges. It was made 
clear that “all guests, including college 
presidents, but excepting the speaker of 
the day, will pay for their own lunch- 
eons.” Nevertheless, the roster of oo 

istin- 


who attended proved to be a 
guished one. 
As the movement unfolds and its mag- 


nitude grows, awe and humbleness are 
felt by those who have the advantage 
of seeing it in total pe ive. Itisa 
feeling akin to that which Samuel F. B. 
Morse must have known when his tele- 
graph key, opening a new era in com- 
munication, spelled “What hath God 
wrought?” 

Education is speaking out. It is speak- 
ing out with a unanimity and strength 
seldom, if ever, heard before. If the ad- 
vertising has helped to distill the story 
and give it wider dissemination, it is the 
college Dargo and his men who are 
doing the essential footwork up and 
down the street. American education is 
serving notice to the American people 
that theirs is the choice as to the kind 
and amount of education to be available 
in the years immediately ahead, and 
theirs is the choice as to how the bill 
shall be paid. And it is serving notice 
that the time for decision is now. Will 
this momentum continue if the advertis- 
ing stops a year from now? 
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To speak on behalf of re education 
is an accepted responsibility of educa- 
tors. But to presume to speak for him 
and his program imposes a terrible res- 
ponsibility upon the advertising industry 
and the campaign’s sponsors. The CFAE 
was most fortunate in having the co- 
operation of the American Council on 
Education from the earliest beginnings 
of the campaign. During the early plan- 
ning in the fall of 1955, as the first copy 
theme was forged and the initial “roughs” 
of ads were laid out, an Educational 
Advisory Committee was nominated by 
the American Council on Education. 
This panel of eleven distinguished edu- 
cational kesmen, serving under the 
iutmesiie of President John R. Ever- 
ett of Hollins College, has offered sound 
judgment on the basic advertisements 
as each is roughed out. 

Just how does the public take all this? 
Here again, no one can really tell. The 
impact of the advertising on the man- 
on-the-street can’t be gauged in terms of 
razor blade purchases. Perhaps it will 
never be gauged or known except 7 
some Parkinsonian formula. But the a 
seem to be getting through. Some 25,000 
requests have been received for the “free 
booklet” offered on radio, TV, and in 
publication advertising. But sometimes 
the CFAE gets weird reactions to the 
advertising. We are learning just how 
uninformed the intelligent and literate 
public actually is on educational facts. 
One doctor writes to say colleges should 
save money by cutting faculty salaries. 
A Midwesterner is worried lest too many 
be educated and too few left to do the 
menial tasks in the years to come. So we 
cannot safely assume that Mr. Citizen is 
quite with us yet in his understanding or 
even in his desire to understand. 

If advertising is to telp materially to 
widen the base of support, it must filter 
through the commercial and business 
world to touch and nourish unta 
sources of support. There are hundreds 
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of thousands of remote but important 
small and medium-sized wholesale 
houses, specialty manufacturers, and an- 
cillary industries. These, we think, are 
being reached effectively though quietly. 

The Advertising Council has a cam- 
paign especially designed to carry higher 
education messages directly to the 
businessman in his own office and home, 
wherever he may be. It reaches him in 
his relaxed moments as he opens his 
trusted and favorite reading material— 
his company magazines or his trade 
journals. The Ad Council's House Maga- 
zine Advisory Committee, headed by an 
executive of Champion Paper and Fibre 
Company, sees to it that some 3,800 com- 
pany publications periodically receive a 
specially tailored kit of our materials 
for their editorial and advertising pages. 
Another Committee on Business Publica- 
tions, headed by a McGraw-Hill execu- 
tive, likewise periodically mails out a kit 
of our materials to the 750 trade and 
business journals. 

These are invaluable lines of commu- 
nication that the Advertising Council has 
opened up. Certain it is that some of 
the ads are getting through to the small 
and medium-sized businesses. Here is a 
letter from the Blank Electric Company, 
Milwaukee, stating: “Through The Ad- 
vertising Council and Stet Magazine I 
have become aware of the enormity of 
this [college financing] problem. I am 
very interested in any information you 
may have and its solution.” Stet Maga- 
zine incidentally is a trade journal for 
house magazine editors! 

But how are the other media taking 
hold? What of the newspapers, the 
radio, and TV? And have the national 
advertisers—the large corporations— 
sponsored any of the ads? The story has 
been told in detail in the bulletins issued 
by the CFAE. What has been done in 
one year and the results for six months, 
as summarized in Figure 1, are impres- 
sive. 
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Most of the media are responsive to 
the advertising materials. Some are 
above par when compared to roughly 
similar public service campaigns of the 
Advertising Council. Others are below 
par despite all the local follow-through 
of the colleges. Business cooperation, 
for instance, is excellent—far above par. 
The large national advertisers have 
shown interest in using or adapting our 
advertisements in the consumer maga- 
zines, newspapers, and on their broad- 
cast time. Also, of such impact have 
been our 10-, 20-, and 60-second messages 
over radio and TV that the CFAE will 
devote a substantial part of a new grant 
from the Ford Foundation to maximize 
these opportunities. 

After almost a year of national adver- 
tising on behalf of higher education, 
there is a full-scale public service cam- 
paign in o someon Combined with the 
national a is a network across 
the proto vy e effective salesmen—the 
college committees. These are following 
through. Higher education, represented 
by these salesmen, is “the client”—a 
$2,000,000 client. That is the estimated 
annual value of the advertising services 
and media offerings if purchased by a 
commercial client. 

But these public service offerings 
would lie fallow if materials of high pro- 
fessional caliber were not prepared and 
made easily available. To provide these 
requires a “make-ready” budget. Last 
year it amounted to $63,000. This was, 
of course, exclusive of CFAE expenses of 
printing and distributing 10,000 work- 
books for the 1,800 colleges, and other 
out-of-pocket costs. The production and 
distribution of two sets of TV kits for 
the year, for the 560 networks and local 
stations alone, consumed $20,000 of the 
make-ready money. But, with the first 
three months of TV for our campaign 
producing, according to Neilson ratings, 
some 252 million home impressions, the 
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One Year of Higher Education Advertising 


Advertising Council 


Distribution 


8,500 kits, April 
8,5 


,500 kits, October 


Car card 90,000, April 


60,000, September 


Billboard—24-sheet posters 
CFAE plans 


Television 


525 kits, April 


525 kits, October 


Radio 3,000 kits, April 


3,000 kits, October 


Consumer magazines : 
national 


Business publications 750 kits, April 


Company publications 
= 3,800 kits, 


Available, and now within 


CFAE in cooperation with 
advertisers and 
magazines, directly 


Results (1st 8 months only) 


10,000 ads; 2,500,000 lines. Re- 
sults principally obtained as 
result of Newspaper Advertisi 
Executives Association — 
Council Plan. 


Colleges report extensive use. 


Southern California and North 
Central Ohio have own extensive 
postings in cooperation with 
outdoor advertising companies. 


Commercial s and networks 
made possible 357,000,000 home 
impressions in the first three 
months of the campaign. Radio 
included in the count. 


Excellent: see TV above. 

Reader's Digest, Time, This Week 
Magasi lent from these 
and others. 


358 pages of ads; McGraw-Hill 
alone donated 72 pages. 


3,800 kits, April, May 
December 


College alumni and public relations and development officers have given wide circulation to 
the advertising. ome of electrotypes bought by colleges for alumni magazines, athletic 
e 


programs, and the | 


, will total over 500 when the year’s tally is known. 


FIG. 1 


cost is minuscule in terms of the prof- 
fered broadcast time. 

Where does this money come from? 
The CFAE, with the encouragement and 
help of Dr. William Homer Turner of 
the United States Steel Foundation and 
A. V. Wilker of the Union Carbide Edu- 
cational Fund, key men in the founding 
organization of the higher education 
campaign, was instrumental in raising 
this underwriting from twenty-one cor- 
porations. It has been expended. Now a 


new budget is being raised for the second 
year’s make-ready expenses. Should the 
campaign continue a third year, new 
sources beyond the founding corpora- 
tions will have to be found by the CFAE. 

The funds, it must be emphasized, are 
for out-of-pocket expenses only. The 
services of the Advertising Council are 
made possible by its own budget, pro- 
vided by American business; the services 
of the agency, N. W. Ayer and Son, and 
of the coordinator, Kenneth G. Patrick 
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of General Electric Company, are vol- 
unteered. 

Just how did the partnership of educa- 
tion and advertising happen? The cata- 
lyst was the CFAE whose staff, and later 
its board, worked intensively for two of 
its first three years of existence to bring 
the two elements together. In June 1956 
these efforts successfully culminated in 
acceptance of the campaign for higher 
education. The Public Policy Commit- 
tee of the Advertising Council at that 
time ratified the recommendation of its 
board. This committee, comprised of 
twenty distinguished educators, business 
and labor leaders, and professional men 
and women, agreed that the project was 
genuinely in the public interest. 

The campaign seemed almost fore- 
ordained. In the years from 1948 
through 1953 a series of significant events 
occurred. Although isolated from one 
another they all led, like tributary 
streams, into a major current that had 
but one inevitable conclusion—a drive 
for vastly increased voluntary and official 
support of our higher education system. 

One of the earliest of these events on 
record is a speech by Dr. Arthur Coons 
before the 1948 annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges. It 
was one of the most crucial times in 
college financing. Here, corporate aid to 
education was suggested as an alterna- 
tive to federal subsidy and the support 
of the Advertising Council was proposed. 

Then came a series of three con- 
comitant but unrelated statements by 
elder statesmen of American industry— 
Frank W. Abrams, Irving S. Olds, and 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. Each proposed ex- 
panded and “no strings” giving to higher 
education by corporations. 

From 1950 to 1953 permissive legisla- 
tion spread among the states and in the 
summer of 1953 the famed Smith Case 
of New Jersey cleared away the legal 


fog to encourage corporations to make 
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eneral- se grants to colleges and 

caleeiieg 4 In "1952-58 also, the pub- 
lished findings of the Commission on 
Financing Higher Education underlined 
the dire plight of higher education and 
the need for new sources of outside 
support. 

By the fall of 1953, when the CFAE 
opened its doors, the road for expanded 
support of higher education was laid 
out, if not paved. Communication be- 
tween the college and the community 
the nation over, despite the electronic 
age, remained in the horse-and-buggy 
era. Much lip service was given to the 
idea of “building a bridge of understand- 
ing,” and some notable work was being 
accomplished. It was at this time that 
Walter Lippmann warned of the need 
for a radical breakthrough in public 
understanding of higher education and 
its needs. 

Then, at the CFAE’s Midwest Re- 
gional Conference on Indu and 
Higher Education in Chicago, in the fall 
of 1954, Dr. Turner of United States 
Steel argued militantly for CFAE pro- 
gramming that would substantially 
widen the base of voluntary support of 
higher education. In an effort to point 
up the problem, he went so far as to 
suggest an informal quota of 100,000 
new firms to be brought into the aid-to- 
education fold in the ensuing three 
years. Having expressed his convic- 
tions, Dr. Turner began actively to work 
with the CFAE to get a campaign going 
with the Advertising Council and to get 
it financed substantially. And, eighteen 
months later, the campaign was ac- 
cepted and a budget almost completed. 

The end in view for the campaign was 
bluntly stated—more cash for the col- 
leges. Quoting again from the Man- 
chester Guardian, “We need not smile 
at this or at the avowal that ‘success or 
failure of the campaign will be meas- 
ured in dollars-—the Americans merely 
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proclaim in public what we murmur in 
the Athenaeum . . . there is no substitute 
in education for hard cash.” 

It took almost a year to hammer out 
an acceptable copy platform that spoke 
7 for higher education and still car- 
ried sufficient punch to penetrate. Here 
the work and advice of the American 
Council on Education, the Educational 
Advisory Committee, and the college- 
related associations constantly helped. 
The resulting copy is in delicate balance. 
The free booklet offered in the adver- 
tisements takes up where the copy leaves 
off, giving the citizen a multiple choice: 
(1) give; (2) as a stockholder, encour- 
age your corporation to give; (3) as a 
voter, support tax appropriations for 
education. 

The theme of the advertisements hits 
hard on four points: (1) there is critical 
need for more qualified faculty members 
now; (2) teaching facilities—classrooms 
and laboratories—are being stretched to 


the limit now; (3) applications for en- 
- rollment will double in ten years—just 
think how much worse things may be for 


youngsters if we don’t do something 
now; (4) support the college or univer- 
sity of your choice now. 

The eight basic advertisements pre- 
pared for the first year’s campaign are 
variations on these themes. “He might 
have inspired another Pasteur” brings 
out forcefully the first point, the real 
danger of the erosion of teaching re- 
sources due to inadequate salary scales. 
This, incidentally, was one of the two 
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advertisements selected by Reader's Di- 
gest and for which it allotted $48,000 
worth of space last summer. The reader- 
ship of that one advertisement alcne was 
32,000,000 people. 

There comes the query “So what?” 
What are we getting out of this national 
advertising: Is the $2,000,000 public 
service contribution of the advertising 
paying off? 

We must be coldly honest with our- 
selves. Success will be measured in 
terms of hard cash for the colleges. If 
“financial hay” is not made by the col- 
leges under the advertising sunshine, the 
investment of many in time and talent 
and money will have been in vain. 

We do have some criteria. At least we 
think we do. In another year, perhaps, 
sh up-curves may begin to be no- 
ticed in some of the national fund re- 
ceipts—the annual reports of the Ameri- 
can Alumni Council, the United Negro 
College Fund, the National Fund for 
Medical Education, and the American 
College Fund. Perhaps, also, the pre- 
liminary reports of the Internal Revenue 
Service will show marked increases in 
amount and percentage of corporation 
philanthropy. 

President Griswold of Yale has re- 
cently stated, “The mean, the material 
wealth to put things to rights exists and 
could be applied tomorrow if only those 
who controlled them so desired.” Let 
us hope that we can awaken that desire 
against the time the solicitor calls. 
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CLARENCE H. FAUST 


AM STRUCK by how far we have come 

in educational television during the 
last five years. I cannot but recollect 
that when I was in college radio was the 
most tentative and precarious kind of 
enterprise, and television wasn’t even 
thought of. 

In fact, the first radio I ever heard was 
one that my roommate and I in college 
had acquired. It was an old Quaker Oats 
set. I don’t know whether any of you 
remember these sets or not. It consisted 
of a Quaker Oats box with a roll of wire 
around it, a little slider, and a very tick- 
lish crystal on the top. For an aerial we 
used our bedspring in the dormitory 
room, and when, for the first time, we 
heard faintly through our earphones the 
words “KDKA, Pittsburgh,” we thought 
a new age had opened. 

That television should ever be born or 
that it should ever have educational sig- 
nificance was as far from our thoughts, 
further from our thoughts, I suppose, 
than the notion of rocket trips to the 
moon are these days. 

We have indeed come a long way. 

Educational philosophy and television 
is a truly open-ended subject—wide 
open, indeed, at both ends. What edu- 
cational philosophy? And what kind or 
use of television? So I must begin by 
attempting to establish a reference point 
for some conception of the nature of 
education. 

I would task your patience outra- 


* This paper will appear in the proceedings 
of the Conference on Teaching by Television in 
Colleges and Universities, held at Pennsylvania 
State University, October 20-23, 1957, to be 
published by the American Council on Educa- 
tion in 1958. 


geously if for this purpose I tried to pres- 
ent a comprehensive philosphy of educa- 
tion. And in any case, the variety and 
the diversity of educational philosophies 
are so great that I could hardly hope to 
formulate a consensus from which we 
could jointly appraise the possibilities of 
educational television. 

Let me try instead a brief statement 
of what seems to me—and I venture to 
hope, may seem to most of you—to be 
the essence of education, in the hope 
that it may provide a basis for consider- 
ing the possible values and possible dan- 
gers of this powerful means of communi- 
cation in our day. 

What justifies this endeavor to ap- 
praise television, as I see it, is that edu- 
cation simply cannot afford to disregard 
a new means of communication. For 
one thing, education depends so heavily 
upon communication—oral and printed 
—that it cannot afford to brush aside 
any new means of accomplishing it. And 
furthermore, given the growing and 
critical problem of numbers of students 
in our schools and colleges—over 40 
million this year—we cannot, in good 
conscience, refuse complacently to ex- 
amine any new means for meeting their 
educational needs. We must not be in 
the posture ridiculed in a newspaper 
cartoon which appeared just after the 
launching of Sputnik. The cartoonist 
had drawn a Stone Age savage, clad 
in skins and grasping a heavy club, ob- 
viously his means of killing game and 
oe himself against his enemy. 
On a hill above him was a contempo- 
rary pictured in the act of launching 
what appeared to be the first arrow from 
the first bow. The man with the club 
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was represented as saying with respect 
to this new invention, the bow, “Well, 
anyhow, the thing has no practical sig- 
nificance.” 

Just as foolish as dismissing without 
consideration the new means of com- 
munication that television provides 
would be the unthinking or ill-consid- 
ered adoption of television. In a care- 
ful consideration of the educational 
possibility of this new medium of com- 
munication, the question of how televi- 
sion looks from the vantage point of our 
educational philosophy is fundamentally 
an important one, and the question is 
simply this: Given the ends or purposes 
of education and a view of the appro- 
priate means and processes of education, 
what shall we think of this newly dis- 
covered, newly developed means of 
communication? 

What I think we might agree upon as 
the essence of education came out for 
me in an arresting way during a recent 
conference with several Asian educators 
who had come to this country to look 
into the American educational system. 

One of our Asian visitors began the 
conference by making two assertions and 
then posing a question. His first asser- 
tion was that America had achieved such 
progress in the last 150 years as, in effect, 
to make the rest of the world relativel 
underprivileged and =nioniortaaal. 
His second assertion was, “We in Asia 
think that this progress is, in large part, 
the result of your educational system.” 

He then asked: “What is the secret of 
the American educational system whici. 
explains the rapid rise of America in 
the world?” 

The reply which a group of us formu- 
lated was something like this. We said 
that the secret of the American educa- 
tional system, if it could be called a 
secret, lay not in its particular structure 
nor even in its particular content, meth- 
ods, and processes, all of which have 
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changed greatly during the past 150 
years. It lay rather in our commitment 
as a people to universal education, to 
equal educational opportunity for all, 
and, more fundamentally, to certain con- 
victions that underlie this commitment. 

We are committed to universal educa- 
tion, we said, not merely out of some 
sentimental, humanitarian concern for 
mankind, nor even from general abstract 
principles of democracy. From the be- 
ginning it has been the conviction of our 
leaders of thought that America’s best 
hopes depend not on her natural re- 
sources but upon her human resources, 
and that the essence of her human re- 
sources—and this leads, it seems to me, 
to the essence of education—lies in the 
capacities of human intelligence. 

So far as the capacities of intelligence 
could be developed, a people would pro- 
gress and become strong. We have been 
convinced, too, that intelligence is not 
the unique property ‘of an aristocratic 

up, is not a racial characteristic, and 
oes not depend upon economic or so- 
cial status. Consequently, we have be- 
lieved that it is essential to provide equal 
educational opportunities for all—al- 
though we are still struggling to realize 
this ideal fully—so that the possibilities 
of intelligence could be most fully real- 
ized, both in the interests of individuals, 
who are the primary concern of demo- 
cratic society, and in the interests of the 
society itself. 

Our convictions on these matters have 
been so deep in our _ conscious- 
ness that the phrase “from log cabin to 
White House” has become a cliché. In 
our view of the best possibilities of in- 
dividual human beings and of the most 
urgent needs of society, the develop- 
ment of man’s capacities of learning to 
think well for himself has been among 
the highest concerns of society and cer- 
tainly the highest obligation of educa- 
tion. 

I mention this incident in order to 
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suggest that the essence of education is 
the development of intelligence, the de- 
velopment of powers of thought, the 
development of the capacity for reflec- 
tion, and the development of human réa- 
son and its products, knowledge and 
wisdom. 

The task of our schools and colleges, 
then—not merely one of their tasks, nor 
one of their major tasks, but the task of 
education—is the fullest possible de- 
velopment of capacity to take thought, 
to reflect, to weigh and to judge, to 
foresee, to choose among alternatives, in 
short, the capacities of human intel- 
ligence. 

I should not wish to be technical in 
my statement of the matter, even if I 
were capable of being so, nor to state my 
thesis in terms of a particular philosophy 
or psychological system or position. 
What I have in mon might be put quite 
simply. It is that men possess, if not 


uniquely, at least in a unique degree, the 
capacity to reflect and to take thought, 


the capacity to bend their minds back 
upon their experience, their feelings, 
their ideas, the capacity to analyze and 
generalize, to foresee, to hold in imagi- 
nation what does not now exist in reality, 
and to select among alternatives, and 
it is the function of education to de- 
velop this cluster of capacities to the 
fullest possible usefulness. 

The essence of this process of educa- 
tion is not communication from the 
teacher to the students, but the stimula- 
tion of profitable reflection in the stu- 
dent. And the essence of the educational 
process is the stimulation of minds by 
other minds or the stimulation to engage 
in that internal dialogue by which con- 
flicting ideas come to confront each other 
in the learner’s mind so that in some 
measure the resolution we call knowl- 
edge or wisdom takes place. 

The processes of effective education, 
therefore, are basically the processes of 
discussion at its best, disciplined dia- 
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logue on important questions, or to put 
it technically, if you wish, the processes 
of dialectic. The best processes of edu- 
cation involve the ‘interplay of minds on 
important questions, the challenge and 
the counter-challenge directed to the 
clarification of problems, the adequate 
resolution of them; in short, the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge and of wisdom. 

In all these modes of educating intel- 
ligence, the supremely important thing 
is what might be described as internal 
dialogue, the learner’s discovery of con- 
flicting points of view, of conflicting 
evidence, of experiences pointing in con- 
trary directions, and the resolution 
within the student’s mind of these con- 
flicts or the equally important educa- 
tional experience of the student's findin 
himself unable to reach a resolution an 
thus coming to perceive those limits of 
knowledge beyond which, presently at 
least, lies the large circle of the dark 
unknown. For surely an awareness of 
the limits of dependable knowledge it- 
self is an essential part of wisdom. 

This activity I have described as the 
essence of education—this activity of the 
learner's mind in which facts are clearly 
apprehended, ideas are formulated, facts 
and ideas are related, conflicts of facts 
and ideas are faced, and judgments are 
reached—may take various forms. Let 
me mention four of them. 

First, it may occur when a challeng- 
ing lecturer excites the attention and in- 
terest of students, arouses their minds to 
activity in weighing what he has to say, 
stimulates them to seek understanding, 
to arrive at conclusions, to estimate the 
degree to which the judgments they 
make are to be held as tentative or con- 
clusive. 

Second, educational dialogue may in- 
volve the student and a book from which 
the student gathers not only information 
but ideas. He is led to mull over what 
he reads, to weigh it, to reach judgments 
of his own. 
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Third, educational dialogue may in- 
volve not the lecturer merely or the 
book, but students and a teacher who 
is expert in the conduct of discussion 
and the confrontation of minds. Such 
discussion, indeed, may be among the 
finest hours of a student’s education. 
With the skillful assistance of a more 
mature and informed mind, the student 
is likely to clarify his thinking, to pursue 
profitable lines of inquiry rigorously, to 
meet the challenge of the ideas of his 
fellows, to take increasingly sure — 
toward knowledge and wisdom. e 
teacher who can direct this process ef- 
fectively is surely operating at the very 
highest educational level. 

Education is not limited to these proc- 
esses, those in which the lecturer com- 
municates orally, the book communi- 
cates silently, the formal discussion 
groups carry the art of fruitful thinking 
to its difficult and exciting heights. 

There is a fourth stimulus of thought 
and one perhaps too frequently over- 
looked. I believe that all of us in re- 
flecting upon our own experiences as 
students would recall the importance of 
good talk among students themselves, 
where the process of a discussion may be 
less orderly, less fully informed, less 
efficient than in the classroom, but 
where we began to discover and take an 
appropriate delight in the play of our 
own minds without the guidance of our 
elders, and to which the exciting begin- 
nings of our own sense of intellectual 
independence may, in good part, be 
traced. 

If what I have said points to what is 
at least ideally the essence of education, 
then what, in the light of it, may be said 
about educational television? What role 
can television — in the systematic 
stimulation of fruitful inquiry and reflec- 
tion, the stimulation of this internal dia- 
logue which is the very essence of 
education? 

Let me confess at the outset that I 
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began, in looking at television, with 
what I suppose is the usual classroom 
teacher's feeling about it; namely, that 
this mechanical gadget could have very 
little educational value. There were 
several sources of this feeling. For one 
thing, a conception of education as an 
interplay of minds with minds, not 
aie and machines; and, for another, a 
strong feeling that most of what I had 
seen on commercial television screens 
had no conceivable educational value. 
Then it began to dawn on me that edu- 
cation was already heavily indebted to 
at least one great mechanical aid—the 
— book. The book was indeed the 

t great visual aid to education. 

Let me put it more concretely. Sup- 
pose that we were to attempt education 
on a scale we have undertaken in Amer- 
ica without the benefit of any books. 
Suppose, for example, that every high 
school teacher of American history still 
had to manage as teachers did before 
printing; that is, by employing what he 
or she had set down in his or her note- 
book from the lectures of professors of 
history in colleges and universities 
where they had studied and using this 
as the basis for lectures to students who, 
in turn, wrote down in notebooks what 
they derived from lectures, this being the 
whole source of their knowledge of the 
subject. 

Suppose, as in the days before print- 
ing, neither teacher nor students had 
access, except through a few rare and 
precious hand-lettered manuscripts, to 
the documents in American history or 
to the views of those who had spent a 
lifetime thinking about them. Suppose, 
in short, the printed books did not exist. 

At its best, the dialogue I have de- 
scribed as the essence of education, 
obliged to proceed without the stimulus 
of a printed text of any kind, would be 
tragically limited, and it would seem 
impossible under these circumstances to 
dream of achieving education of high 
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quality for the millions of young people 
who ought to know something about the 
history of our land, our achievements, 
our troubles and our failures, and the 
various interpretations by wise and 
thoughtful men of our experiences as a 
people. 

It seems to me that it is in this light 
that the role of television in education 
has to be appraised. What advantage 
for the stimulation of thought and the 
development of intelligence does it 
have? And what are the limits of its 
effectiveness? 

Like the printed book, it may enlarge 
indefinitely the scope of the effect of the 
best minds as an element in the educa- 
tional process, everywhere and in every 
hamlet in the land. It has some advan- 
tages over print which, as one reflects 
upon it, is, after all, a lifeless and un- 
promising means of communication— 
black marks on white paper. It makes 
possible, in a sense, a return to the origi- 
nal idea of the university where students 
gathered in Paris or Bologna to see and 
to hear, to be instructed, and to be stimu- 
lated by the best men of their times. 

It has, confessedly, some disadvan- 
tages by comparison with print. What 
the book made possible, as compared to 
oral communication, as Professor Ries- 
man has recently suggested in a very 
interesting lecture entitled “The Oral 
Tradition, the Written Word, and the 
Screen Image,” was a greater independ- 
ence of mind for the reader. The reader 
may select what he is going to read. He 
is in less danger of being overwhelmed 
by the personality of the teacher or be- 
ing pushed by the pressure of the 
audience of which he is a part into lines 
he would not take nhagontoatiy. 

The book, as Riesman puts it, “helps 
liberate the reader from his group and 
its emotions, and allows the contempla- 
tion of alternative responses and the 
trying on of new emotions.” 

1 Antioch, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1956. 
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The question for television, then, it 
seems to me is this: as we examine it in 
relation to books as a means of stimulat- 
ing independent reflection and in rela- 
tion to the educational activities that 
involve direct personal relationship of 
teachers and students, what role does it 
have in education? 

Perhaps what I have been saying can 
be brought to a point for your considera- 
tion and criticism, or approval or dis- 
approval, by sketching some aspects of 
the role of television as it seems to me, 
if it is wisely used in the American 
educational system. 

First, let me say that television is 
neutral, like the printed book, capable 
of conveying the worst as well as the 
best; and second, that I am not thinking 
of it as the whole means of education. 
There will always be the need for the 
teacher who serves, to use Socrates’ 
phrase, the function of the midwife 
bringing knowledge to birth in individ- 
ual minds. 

But given our commitment to uni- 
versal education, given our commitment 
to equal educational opportunities for 
all, television could follow up the ad- 
vantages we have had from the printed 
book by making generally available as 
teachers our wisest, most thoughtful, and 
most effective people in every field of 
knowledge, nolan them available to 
be seen and heard as well as merely to 


be apprehended through the coldness of 


Lanaues that students might travel 
from all parts of the country to obtain 
under a brilliant teacher in one univer- 
sity and that could at best be available 
only to the handful of students that his 
voice could reach might, through televi- 
sion, be made available to young men 
and women in every corner of the land. 

In the second place, an almost first- 
hand knowledge of anything going on 
in the world, now available only to a 
few students and research scholars who 
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are on the scene, could, through televi- 
sion, be made available to every inquir- 
ing mind in this country. The debates in 
the United Nations, the way life proceeds 
in a Korean or Indian village or in a 
South African tribe could, if captured on 
films and made available over television, 
be available to every student everywhere. 

Let us look at one or two of the fields 
of knowledge where television might be 
of great advantage. I sat some years ago 
with a group discussing the possibilities 
of television for a college course in the 
social sciences. One member of the 
group was President Charles Johnson of 
Fisk, in whose untimely death American 
education suffered a great loss. Presi- 
dent Johnson pointed out that television 
might fill what is now a vacuum in social 
science courses. On the one hand, he 
said, we have the lecture and the text- 
book which serve to clarify certain con- 
cepts and to order ideas about, for ex- 
ample, the conditions of the slums in our 
great cities. On the other hand, we have 
the possibility of field trips in which stu- 
dents see these conditions firsthand. The 
difficulty with the lecture and the text- 
book, he said, is that students may not 
perceive the complexity and the play 
of variables in the actual situation, be- 
cause inevitably these media present a 
situation from one point of view and per- 
force oversimplify it. The difficulty with 
the field trip, on the other hand, is that 
of a sheer confusion of elements in the 
actual situation so great that it is hard 
for students to discover what is essential 
and to clarify their own thinking about it. 

He thought television wisely em- 
ployed, including the development and 
use of selected films, might provide great 
assistance in acquainting students with 
some of the complexities of the actual 
without overwhelming them with its 
confusion. Thus it might at once direct 
a student's attention to the complex na- 
ture of things and at the same time 
leave him free to develop the originality 
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and insights that he ought to develop 
for himself. 

Let us look at a second way in which 
television might be useful, in this case, in 
the natural sciences. A recent project 
suggests the great possible value of this 
instrument for developing the student's 
capacities for original and profitable and 
independent thinking. A group of dis- 
tinguished research physicists under the 
direction of Professor Zacharias at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has been working on a physics course for 
high schools. They have been troubled 
by the fact that high school physics 
courses do not reflect the most advanced 
contemporary conceptions and insights 
in physics. They were confident that 
these could be presented intelligently 
for high school students. With the as- 
sistance of wise and experienced sec- 
ondary school teachers, this group of re- 
search scientists has developed a course 
for the high school. The course will in- 
volve films presenting the most effective 
teachers on various aspects of physics, 
filmstrips presenting experiments of vari- 
ous sorts, monographs, and teachers’ 
guides. The whole course can be made 
available through television to high 
school students anywhere in the coun- 
try. It may well, indeed, be found useful 
as an introductory college course in many 
institutions. 

It is worth remarking that it was the 
prospect of the film and television pres- 
entation which justified the very large 
amounts of time which Dr. Zacharias and 
his colleagues have taken and will con- 
tinue to take from their own research 
activities to build this new course. These 
men could hardly be expected to respond 
to a plea to teach a class or two of high 
school students, even in the best school 
system in the country. The possibili 
that their efforts would reach hundr 
of thousands of students is sufficient to 
command their time and their energy. 

We have a dramatic example of how 
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such plans may work in the television 
course offered last year in the Pittsburgh 
schools, which through films is being of- 
fered to some 75,000 students in this 
country. The distinguished professor 
who taught that course could bardly have 
been expected to give it the time and 
effort required if it were to be presented 
only once to 30, 50, or even 100 students. 
It was the possibility of capturing the 
work on film and presenting it over tele- 
vision that enlisted him in the large ef- 
forts he gave to it. 

Obviously, the way in which televi- 
sion can function effectively as an ingre- 
dient of the educational process will 
vary from subject matter to subject mat- 
ter and at various levels of education. 
Its role in the humanities—my own par- 
ticular field of interest—will differ from 
its role in physics and in the social 
sciences. Here, as in other fields, it may 
make the best lecturer available any- 
where, but it may also do some special 
and very important things that caian 
otherwise be done. It may, for example, 
make possible the presentation of a poet, 
Robert Frost or T. S. Eliot, to students 
anywhere. Certainly the appearance of 
Robert Frost by way of television in the 
fifth-grade classrooms in the Pittsburgh 
schools the year before last must have 
been a great educational experience for 
students. 

Again, television may fill a vacuum 
in courses in drama. The teacher of 
plays has the text of the play in the class- 
room, but the text is like the musical 
score for a symphony, and it is almost as 
difficult for students to interpret the 
printed text of a play, to visualize a 
stage, to see actors upon it, to hear their 
tones and intonations, and to see their 
movements as it is for most of us to pick 
up a symphony score and hear the notes 
and harmonies of an orchestra. 

Here again television can perform a 
tremendous role. The juxtaposition of 
parts of plays or varying interpretations 
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of plays by superior actors on television 
by way of films would make it possible 
to introduce into the classroom the ele- 
ment that has been missing in the teach- 
ing of literature. Through television, 
moreover, the holdings of the great art 
museums, the performances of great or- 
chestras could be available in the re- 
motest rural schools. 

What we need as educators to do, I 
have been trying to suggest, is to re- 
consider the ingredients of the educa- 
tional process, the lecture, the textbook, 
the original masterpiece or great book, 
the class discussion, the laboratory ex- 
perience, and television, with a view to 
putting these elements together in a 
way that would enable us to carry 
through our hopes for providing as many 
years of education for all of our popula- 
tion as American parents and students 
demand and as our times need, while at 
the same time improving the quality of 
education, introducing into it elements 
which could not otherwise, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be provided 
generally and universally. 

We could, I think, make one or two 
serious mistakes about television. We 
could seize upon television as the means 
of education, neglecting the other ingre- 
dients of educational processes that are 
necessary for the development of human 
intelligence. Or we might, and per- 
haps the danger of this course is more 
real, make the equally sad mistake of 
neglecting this great and powerful 
means of communication. 

If we do the latter, I think we stand 
in danger of finding ourselves, given the 
numbers of students to be educated, with 
an educational system simply inadequate 
to our needs. We should then have rea- 
son to e that countries now under- 
pth oad underprivileged educa- 
tionally, but ready to employ every new 
means of education, would pass us by in 
educational achievement. We could, to 
put it extremely, find ourselves in the 
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position of the Chinese, who had a pow- 
erful education system at a time when 
Western Europe was still in a state of 
barbarism, but permitted that system to 
freeze in its content and method until it 
became inadequate to the needs of the 
Chinese people and was ultimately sur- 
passed by educational developments in 
the Western world. 

There are, as I see it, three important 
forward movements that television 
might enable American education to 
make. First, by enlarging the scope of 
our ablest teachers it might do a great 
deal to raise the salary ceilings for 
teachers and to elevate the status of the 
teaching profession—surely two highly 
desirable results. 

The chief difficulty with teachers’ 
salaries is not that the beginning salary 
is too low, but that teaching does not 
offer as good a prospect for advance- 
ment in compensation as the other pro- 
fessions. We might reasonably hope 
that both the salary and the status of 
the teacher who is able through. televi- 
sion to extend his scope far beyond 
present limits could be very high, and 
there are encouraging signs that this is, 
in fact, possible. Moreover, by redeploy- 
ment of teaching resources, the student- 
teacher ratio might well be vo greatly in- 
creased that much higher salaries would 
be possible generally. I am sure such 
changes in salary and status would have 
no small influence upon the attractive- 
ness of teaching to our best minds. 

In the second place, television may be 
one of the means for mustering our edu- 
cational resources to accomplish what 
seems otherwise a hopeless task. As I said 
at the outset, there are today more than 
forty million students in our schools and 
colleges. If we attempt to | tems one 
teacher for every thirty students in the 
elementary schools, one for every twenty- 
five in our high schools, and one for eve 
twelve or fifteen in our colleges, it will be 
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utterly impossible to find enough good 
teachers to raise education to anything 
like an appropriate level. 

A reorganization of our devices for 
education, including such things as 
placing more responsibility upon stu- 
dents for their own education, pruning 
the curriculum of the proliferation of 
courses, and the use of television, seems 
our best hope of mustering resources 
to provide education of high quality for 
as many years to as many students as 
colleges will be called upon to provide. 

Finally, the matter of quality must be, 
above all, our concern in appraising the 
possibilities of television in the light of 
our educational purposes. 

If our purpose is the development of 
intelligence, if the essential function of 
education is the development of the mys- 
terious ability of men to reflect, to take 
thought, to judge, and to weigh, then we 
certainly need to look hard at the new 
means of communication available in our 
time. We need to consider what new 
possibility exists because of television for 
confronting the students with the most 
exciting minds of our day, what new 
materials otherwise not possible in the 
curriculum may be introduced by it, and 
not least of all, what curricular reforms 
will result when we begin to re-examine 
and readjust our means of education. 

I am convinced if we do this, we 
should find in this new instrument a 
means of enlarging the scope of our 
ablest teachers, a means of bringing 
situations and events all over the world 
into the educational process, a means 
of bringing the products of arts and sci- 
ences into every classroom and every 
hamlet and, in short, an instrument for 
making our schools and colleges more 
effective in preparing the next generation 
to meet more intelligently the problems 
it will face in this critical time for Amer- 
ica and, indeed, for mankind. 





New Disability Income Plan Fills a Gap 
in Faculty Benefits 
WILLIAM C. GREENOUGH 


RITING recently in THe Epvuca- 

TIONAL Recorp, President C. W. 
de Kiewiet of the University of Roches- 
ter observed that “from now on it will 
be increasingly impossible to withhold 
from scholars and teachers the payment 
and standard of living which are prop- 
erly commensurate with their skill and 
their social usefulness.” President de 
Kiewiet’s article noted the dangers in- 
herent in an institution’s failure, what- 
ever the cause, to attract and hold its 
share of the best academic minds. 
Quality of faculty is the key to a first- 
rate educational system; — of qual- 
ity will result in a second-rate educa- 
tional structure, with great social and 
economic penalties. 

A good standard of living for the 
college or university staff, a sense of 
material security and well-being, is 
within the purview of the administra- 
tor’s responsibilities to the institution 
and to the faculty. One of the instru- 
ments at his disposal, an indispensable 
one, is the college’s staff benefit plan. It 
is to the advantage of both institution and 
faculty member that economic security 
for the staff be carefully nurtured. 

The administrator, thinking ahead ac- 
cording to his needs and responsibilities, 
must be satisfied that his faculty benefit 
planning is up to date and capable of 
helping to: (1) attract and hold an able 
staff, (2) increase its living standard 
and sense of well-being and security, 
(3) meet the competition of the bene- 
fits offered by business, industry, and 
government, and (4) provide educators 
with the kind of benefits they need. 
He should be assured that the various 
parts of his institution’s total benefit 
program work together harmoniously. 


He should, of course, be aware of what 
sound benefit planning is and what it 
can do for his institution and for the 
educational system as a whole. 

Fortunately, the colleges can offer to 
present and prospective faculty mem- 
bers benefit plans that meet the best of 
competition from business and industry. 
Sound college benefit plans may now 
cover four important areas: retirement, 
life insurance, hospital and medical 
expense insurance, and long-term dis- 
ability benefits insurance. This article 
seeks to describe the latest addition to 
college benefit planning—group dis- 
ability benefits insurance. 

Teachers have generally felt secure in 
the knowledge that colleges usually con- 
tinue salary during periods of temporary 
disability. A few educational institutions 
have formal temporary disability income 
plans providing income benefits for such 
periods as thirteen, twenty-six, or occa- 
sionally fifty-two weeks. Beyond these 
relatively short periods, however, the 
picture changes. Until recently, colleges 
have not been able to offer long-term 
disability income insurance providing in- 
come benefits for staff members who be- 
come totally and permanently disabled. 

Some time ago Teachers Insurance 
and Annuity Association (TIAA) began 
disability insurance studies that indi- 
cated (1) that faculty members regard 
the disability hazard as a gap in the 
protection they feel is needed for per- 
sonal and family security, and (2) that 
many college administrative officers 
have sought some practical and sys- 
tematic means of assuring staff members 
an income if they should become totally 
and permanently disabled. To test and 
develop features of a plan that would 
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best meet the colleges’ needs. a draft 
plan for disability income insurance was 
presented for ideas and suggestions to 
administrative officers at 1,165 colleges 
and universities. This plan later evolved 
into the TIAA plan made available in 
mid-1957. A $5,000,000 appropriation by 
the Ford Foundation for developmental 
expenses and contingency reserves made 
possible the introduction of the new 
TIAA Group Total Disability Benefits 
insurance, as well as the TIAA Major 
Medical Expense insurance that was 
introduced in 1956. 

The new disability insurance program 
strikes at financial distress that is usually 
even more severe than that caused by 
the breadwinner’s death, because unlike 
death, the risk of total disability is 
covered by relatively little insurance to 
help the family through a readjustment 

riod. Instead, the former breadwinner 

mes a very dependent member of 
the household, in many cases requiring 
continual medical care and _ special 
nursing. In terms of dollars, a ten-year 
disability for a person earning $7,000 
a year means a loss of salary of $70,000; 
or $140,000 if the disability lasts for 
twenty years. The thoughtful faculty 
member may well ask himself “What 
would —— to me and my family if 
I were no longer able to earn a living?” 
From the answer to this question comes 
the real meaning, in both economic and 
human terms, of a sound long-term dis- 
ability insurance program. 

The new TIAA plan provides for two 
elements of disability coverage: (1) a 
cash monthly income benefit, and (2) 
a waiver of premium benefit for TIAA- 
CREF‘ retirement annuity premiums 
paid under the institutional retirement 
plan. The totally disabled individual 
who has been covered by these two in- 
surance plans receives monthly income 


benefits until age sixty-five. Then he 
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may begin to receive his TIAA-CREF 
annuity, for which premium payments 
have been made during disability under 
the waiver of premium benefit. Institu- 
tions having a TIAA retirement plan 
may adopt the complete program, in- 
cluding both income and waiver bene- 
fits, or may adopt either of the disability 
coverages separately. Institutions not 
having a TIAA retirement plan are 
eligible for the cash monthly income 
benefit but not for waiver of premiums. 

How does the plan work? As an 
example, a program at a university 
having a TIAA-CREF retirement plan 
could provide the following benefits for 
an insured staff member. Benefits be- 
gin after six months of continuous total 
disability and continue during such dis- 
ability until he reaches age sixty-five or 
until his prior death. 

1. A monthly income of 50 percent 
of salary (or less if the university’s plan 
calls for less), but not more than $500 
a month. The disability income benefit 
is integrated with the disability income 
benefits of federal Social Security and 
Workmen’s Compensation. This makes 
it possible to reduce premium costs of 
the program and, since Social Security 
disability benefits start at age fifty, 
assures the disabled individual a constant 
level of income to age sixty-five, no mat- 
ter at what age disability begins. 

2. Waiver of annuity premiums. 
TIAA-CREF annuity premiums would 
be paid by TIAA in the same amount 
that was being paid in the regular 
operation of the university's retirement 
program when the staff member became 
disabled. 

If the disabled staff member dies be- 
fore age sixty-five the full TIAA-CREF 
annuity accumulation is paid to his 
beneficiary as income. If he lives until 
age sixty-five, his disability income 
ceases and his annuity income begins 
at that time. 
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The definition of total disability under 
the new plan is “the inability of the 
employee, by reason of sickness or 
bodily injury, to engage in any occupa- 
tion for which the employee is reason- 
ably fitted.” This definition was chosen 
with great care as one that would meet 
the genuine needs of college staff mem- 
bers for long-term disability income 
without providing unnecessary coverage. 

As mentioned above, the income and 
waiver benefits from TIAA begin after 
the insured staff member has been 
totally disabled for a period of six con- 
secutive months and continue to him 
during such disability until he reaches 
age sixty-five. Since the plan is designed 
to provide long-term total disability 
benefits, benefits for the first six months 
of disability are not included. By 
eliminating the first six months the TIAA 
insurance program is freed from the ex- 
pense and problems of determining 
whether total disability exists in many 
instances that will prove to be of only 
short duration. For the initial six-month 
period the college has flexibility to con- 
tinue full salary, to set up a short-term 
plan of weekly benefits, or to handle 
these problems in such a way as seems 
appropriate. 

What is the cost of such a plan? A 
reasonable estimate is that for a typical 
faculty group the premium for a com- 
plete program, including disability in- 
come benefits of 50 percent of salary 
and waiver benefits, will be about 1% 
percent of the payroll of participants, 
and therefore a lesser percentage of 
total payroll. Occupation, sex, and age 
are very important elements in the 
premium calculations. The incidence of 
total, long-term disability is greater for 
nonacademic employees in most job 
classifications than for faculty and ad- 
ministrative personnel; it is also greater 
for women than for men and, of course, 
it increases with age. Thus, costs vary 
according to composition of each group. 
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This program, as adapted to the 
college’s particular needs, can act as a 
strong and appealing factor in its per- 
sonnel policy. Where the other staff 
benefit plans meet desired objectives, 
addition of the disability insurance pro- 
gram will fill the serious existing gap in 
staff security planning. 


Tue orner main elements of the col- 
lege’s benefit program are, of course, 
(1) the retirement plan, (2) the life 
insurance plan, and (3) the hospital 
and medical expense plans, including 
Blue Cross-Blue Shield type coverages 
and major medical expense insurance. 
With the introduction of group dis- 
ability insurance, a full range of specially 
designed college benefit plans thus be- 
comes available. 

In each of the four benefit areas the 
college administrator is provided a 
useful instrument of personnel policy. 
Together, the four make feasible a fully 
rounded benefit program, able to with- 
stand the best competition for personnel. 
The retirement plan that provides in- 
come not only in terms of dollars but 
in terms of the growth and development 
of the economy through equity owner- 
ship, a carefully studied and integrated 
plan of life insurance, and medical ex- 
pense and disability income insurance, 
will serve the institution and its staff 
well and repay in value many times the 
cost. 

New. or improved college plans in all 
the above areas stand as recognition of 
their genuine utility as a standard of 
good personnel practice and as contri- 
butions to the effectiveness of the in- 
dividual teacher through the freeing of 
his mind and energies for his profes- 
sional work. More than ever before in 
the history of American higher educa- 
tion, sound benefit planning is helping 
the colleges meet the challenges of to- 
day and tomorrow. 





Australian Universities and Adult Education 


JOAN W. 


NiversITy education in Australia 
U began more than a century ago, 
half a decade after the arrival of the 
first free settlers and coincidental with 
the granting of responsible government 
to the colony of New South Wales. Few 
universities in the world at this time 
were “open to talent,” but it had always 
been possible for an able student, how- 
ever r, to attend lectures at one of 
the font famous Scottish universities 
and to live in town in lodgings suited to 
his pocket. It was on this Scottish 
model that Australian university educa- 
tion was based, and Australian univer- 
sities have always been very conscious 
of their community responsibilities and 
their obligations to make their resources 
available to all those who can profit 
from university teaching. 

This community responsibility has 
found expression in varying forms and 
practices whose classification and no- 
menclature differ considerably from 
American practices in some cases so 
that a certain amount of confusion and 
misconception is almost inevitable. It 
is hoped that this article may help to 
clarify the position for American readers 
in one field of activity. 

Australia has six states and in each 
state capital there is a “state” university 
whose function has been to serve the 
needs of that state and its people, but 
which is not necessarily state controlled. 
There are, in addition, the more recently 
established New South Wales Univer- 
sity of Technology, the University of 
New England at Armidale, New South 
Wales, the Canberra University College, 
and the Australian National University 
at Canberra, the latter devoted solely 
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to postgraduate research. These institu- 
tions, also, have their state (or national) 
responsibilities. 

Generally speaking, study of any kind 
which aims at degree or diploma credit 
or professional or technical advance- 
ment is not classified as adult education 
by Australian universities, whether the 
student is eighteen or eighty or the work 
is carried out in the evening or while 
the student is employed on a full-time 
job. Because of the peculiar urban 
concentration of much of Australia’s 
population, “evening students” in con- 
siderable numbers may be found 
attending all teaching universities and 
other higher education institutions. 
These students hear the same lectures 
from the same professors as “day stu- 
dents,” fulfill the same requirements, 
participate in the same student activi- 
ties and take the same degrees though, 
obviously, this part-time study is not 
practicable in such schools as those of 
medicine or agricultural science, for in- 
stance. On the whole Australian stu- 
dents accomplish in evening courses 
what so many American students attain 
in summer schools and in some evening 
colleges. 

For those students, young or old, who 
cannot attend the university in person 
(and the transfer of teachers and other 
public servants to centers sometimes 
one thousand miles away has relevance 
here), the University of Queensland 
(situated at Brisbane) has evolved a 
highly successful External Studies De- 
partment which works with Queensland 
students by correspondence along lines 
somewhat similar to those of some 
American extension divisions. Under 
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the leadership of Professor E. C. D. 
Ringrose (whose recent untimely death 
was a sad loss to Australian education 
generally), this scheme has developed 
amazingly over the past six years, and 
its techniques of teaching by mail are 
recognized as being in advance of those 
in use in most institutions in Britain 
and America. Colombo Plan students 
in eight Southeast Asian countries and 
in Fiji are included among its students, 
and the University of New England is 
now beginning to evolve a similar serv- 
ice for country people in New South 
Wales. 

As was stated above, none of this 
work is classified as adult education 
though many of the courses are taken, 
as are similar courses here in the United 
States, over and above degree require- 
ments and for personal enrichment only. 
While only matriculated students are 
permitted to count such work for credit 
purposes, all universities make special 
provision for “adult matriculation” for 
those over twenty-five who find they 
want university credits but did not se- 
cure the necessary qualifications while 
still at school. 

Australian universities were early in 
the field in their recognition of the need 
to provide noncredit adult education fa- 
cilities. Particularly since the eighties of 
the last century, the fruits of university 
research and academic discussions have 
been made readily available to the com- 
munity in a variety of ways. Extramural 
short lecture courses have been given in 
country centers (that is, noncapital 
cities) by visiting staff members oe 
their vacations, special institutes an 
postgraduate refresher courses have been 
arranged by professional bodies in con- 
junction with the appropriate univer- 
sity faculties and so on. More recently 
the Australian Broadcasting Commission 
(which controls the national A class 
(noncommercial) radio and _ television 
stations) has made extensive use of 
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university personnel and facilities not 
only for the occasional lecture but for 
series of regular discussions and straight 
talks 


Early in this century Australian uni- 
versities were quick to follow the 
example of British universities in actively 
cooperating with the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association in the provision of 
facilities for continuous study and dis- 
cussion under expert leadership, par- 
ticularly of controversial subjects and 
in the humanities. In 1914 the six 
“state” universities set up Departments 
of Tutorial Classes to work with local 
W.E.A. branches, and for over a quarter 
of a century these partners were the 
only recogni bodies in the field of 
noncredit adult education. If one may 
hazard a guess in restrospect, it may 
have been from the heated class dis- 
cussions of the depression 1930's and 
the idealistic planning of those behind 
the front-lines during the war years that 
there were hammered into shape the 
bases for some of the political, social, 
and economic measures that have been 
put into effect by Australian legislatures 
since the war. 

In the past decade or two many other 
organizations have entered the adult 
education field, and provision for other 
leisure-time activities has been properly 
demanded. Organizational set-ups Not 
consequently changed, since Australian 
universities generally do not consider it 
their function, nor do they have the re- 
sources, to provide facilities for craft 
and hobby interests or to act as entre- 
preneurs for live-artist shows and so on. 
Consequently, new all-embracing instru- 
mentalities such as the Victorian Coun- 
cil for Adult Education have been set 
up in some states during the past ten 
years, absorbing the work previous] 
carried on by their universities thou 
still calling on university staff members 
to present appropriate courses. 

In Western Australia the university at 
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Perth has worked in close cooperation 
with the state University Adult Educa- 
tion Board under the enthusiastic leader- 
ship of Professor Fred Alexander; it will 
be interesting to see what changes, if 
any, will be made by the board's new 
head, Hew Roberts, who became so well 
known to many Americans while he was 
in that country. In two states, South 
Australia and New South Wales, active 
university departments of Tutorial 
Classes are still in existence and with 
the newer Adult Education Department, 
at the University of New England, con- 
tinue the great tradition of active uni- 
versity participation in liberal adult 
education. 

The Department of Tutorial Classes 
of the University of Sydney (New South 
Wales) feels it has a special opportunity 
and obligation to provide teaching and 
occasions for discussion in controversial 
subjects and in the humanities and 
social sciences generally and to stimulate 
in all its classes and groups a spirit of 
critical inquiry toward all questions 
which are the concern of those who be- 
lieve in the democratic way of life. It 
tries to provide courses of study specially 
related to the needs and interests of 
adult men and women and for maturing 
interests in subjects already met with 
during schooldays. To this end the de- 
partment provides courses, held weekly, 
ranging from nine to twenty-eight meet- 
ings, some of which carry on for a num- 
ber of years, in Sydney, Newcastle, and 
Wollongong and their suburban areas 
and in several other large country 
centers such as Wagga Wagga and 
Bathurst. Subjects studied are grouped 
under the broad general headings of 
social, political and economic studies, 
history and international affairs, psy- 
chology, philosophy, literature and 
drama, child study, and music and art. 

Since 1938 the department has con- 
ducted an interesting discussion group 
scheme designed to provide country 
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oi in particular with opportunities 
or group study of the same kind as is 
offered in its class programs. In 1946 it 
made provision in its “kits” scheme for 
groups of people interested in activities 
such as reading, writing, speaking, and 
so on, rather than in discussion. In 1955 
(the last complete figures available), 
the department conducted 309 classes 
and groups for continuous study, with a 
total enrollment of 6,140, figures which, 
of course, do not include similar activi- 
ties conducted by the new independent 
University of New England which serves 
the northern section of the state. 

Finally, a fourth major activity of 
Sydney’s Department of Tutorial Classes 
is the publication of the fortnightly 
Current Affairs Bulletin, which deals 
with a single topic of importance in each 
issue. Origi published by the Com- 


monwealth ce of Education as a 
carry-over from a similar Army educa- 
tion publication, each bulletin helps to 


keep thousands of adults throughout the 
Commonwealth and in some fourteen or 
more other countries factually informed 
on current national and international 
topics and important problems in social 
and economic fields. Its present circula- 
tion is over 35,000 copies per issue, and 
its anonymous contributors include some 
world-famous figures. 

In order to carry on its many activi- 
ties, the department has a full-time aca- 
demic staff of twelve members, each of 
whom is an expert in some field of 
knowledge—politics, philosophy, drama, 
economics, history, and so on—and who 
are graduates of nearly as many famous 
Commonwealth universities. While most 
of these staff tutors are necessarily cen- 
tered at the University in Sydney, two 
are stationed at Newcastle and one each 
at Wollongong and Wagga Wagga so 
that the local needs of the Hunter, Illa- 
warra, and Riverina regions of a state 
larger than Texas can be more ade- 
quately ascertained and met. 
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While all full-time members of staff 
are expected to meet demands for 
courses in their own particular fields, 
many more lecturers are required to 
give the wide variety of courses popu- 
larly requested, so that full use is made 
of interested intramural university staff 
members and experts in particular fields 
from other allied institutions and from 
public life. 

Names that are famous in Australian 
——and international—academic circles 
are to be found on the department's 
panel of approved tutors: W. G. K. Dun- 
can (director for many years), Emeritus 
Professor F. A. Bland (M.P.), Doris 
Fitton, Reverend R. S. Lee, C. R. 
McRae, Ian Maxwell, Harvey Sutton, 
Tasman Lovell, P. H. Partridge, H. D. 
Black, S. J. Butlin, Camilla Wedgwood, 
R. B. Madgwick, R. C. Mills, J. W. 
Metcalfe, J. A. Passmore, Lloyd Ross, 
John Andrews, W. D. Borrie, W. M. 
O'Neil, A. H. McDonald, J. P. Belshaw, 
Ian Henning, R. G. Crossley, C. P. 


Fitzgerald, Griffith Taylor, Lord Lindsay 
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of Birker—names gleaned at random 
from among those who have shared their 
knowledge and wisdom with the ordi- 
nary man-in-the-street and woman-on- 
the-land over the past twenty years. 

Superficially, the fact that all Aus- 
tralian universities do not have special 
departments for adult education may 
signify some lack of interest on their 
part. In reality they are all playing 
some part, large or small, and all realize 
that adult education has a vital part to 
play in the achievement of their objec- 
tives. Specialized training alone is not 
sufficient to meet the impact of contem- 
porary problems. Independent habits of 
mind are the foundations of intellectual 
freedom, and intellectual freedom is the 
essential basis of real democracy. While 
there may be differences of opinion con- 
cerning their direct responsibility for 
carrying their teaching into the com- 
munity at large, Australian universities 
are fully aware of the vital part they 
play in the true welfare of Australian 
society. 

























HAT A pleasure to greet you and 

congratulate you. Your two-score 
years of deliberation have illuminated 
many of the crucial issues of American 
education. 

In many another country a gathering 
of distinguished achievement of this 
sort would still represent an aristocracy. 
But in the United States the able 
scholars, the men and wornen here to- 
night, are statesmen in a new advance 
of our democracy’s education, an ad- 
vance designed to elevate further and 
to bless all our people and to strengthen 
our native land. 

We who have long lived in this fortu- 
nate country may forget at times some 
educational blessings. A colleague a few 
days ago told me of an experience in 
England toward the end of World War 
Il. He was talking with an English 
friend about our prospects for more 
education of returning servicemen. The 
Englishman was intrigued, but a bit 
skeptical in his quiet understating way. 
He asked, “Where will you find the 
teachers for these thousands?” 

My friend admitted the difficulty, but 
suggested it might be met by the “each 
one teach one method.” 

The Englishman became positive. “It 
will never work,” said he, “because Stu- 
dent A, who knows chemistry, isn’t 
going to teach it to Student B, for if 
he did he would lose his advantage!” 

Try if you can to imagine such cal- 
culating taciturnity in America, where 
each of us is waiting to buttonhole the 
other fellow in order to share new 


knowledge. 


Greetings to the Annual Meeting 
from the U.S. Office of Education 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICK 
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Education in America brings manifold 
advantages to all through instruction, 
through research, and through the dis- 
covery and development of human 
talent, for democracy fulfills itself in 
many ways. It needs and nourishes a 
rich diversity of human talents. Partly 
on that account it uses a great variety 
of institutions. The American Council 
on Education is itself a testimony to our 
national faith in the dignity and worth 
of the individual person and the in- 
tegrity and usefulness of varied educa- 
tional institutions. These values we all 
cherish, and it is my prayer that we 
may long continue to do so. 

But just as no man is an island, and 
no school or college is an ivory tower, 
our education and our democracy are not 
fully served by individualism or localism 
alone. If our educational ideals are large 
enough to serve mankind, they must be 
broad enough to place individualism 
within the valid context of human unity, 
to value diversity as a proper element in 
a larger harmony. 

It is our destiny as educators to serve 
in a day when bewildering change comes 
swiftly upon us, when new portents ap- 
pear in the skies—a time when our fellow 
citizens and all men of good will look 
toward us and hope for a sign. What 
better token can we give than the 
pledge of our feeling of unity with all 
mankind and the demonstration of our 
work together as brothers. 

This is the spirit of my greetings from 
the United States Office of Education. 


Review of the Council’s Fortieth 
Annual Meeting* 


JOHN C. 


E ALL KNOW and admire Arthur S. 
Adams—most of the time. That 
eminent polymath recently phoned me 
and I heard him say something like this. 
“Absent thee from felicity awhile to 
tell our story.” 

“What?” I said. 

And he went on, “For wisdom’s sake, 
a word that all men love.” 

I am always a sucker for a couple of 
good Shakespearean quotations, whether 
or not accurately given. 

What he seemed to be trying to say 
was, “Will you come down and make the 
summary of all the speeches and all the 
section discussions at our Fortieth An- 
nual Meeting?” 

Those of you who know President 
Everett Case of Colgate probably re- 
member his story about the professor 
who turned up at the faculty clubhouse 
two or three days after Christmas and 
held his hand across his necktie. His 
friends asked him what was the matter. 
He drew his hand aside and showed a 
necktie ever so much brighter than any 
decent professor ordinarily wears. 

“Where did you get that?” his friends 
asked. 

“My wife gave it to me for Christmas.” 

“Yes, my dear fellow, but you don’t 
have to wear such a tie as that.” 

“Well, I do,” he said. “My wife has a 
whim about it, and she has a whim of 
iron. 


Well, as all of you know, Arthur 


* The addresses and papers on the subject of 
articulation to which references are’ made in 
this summary will be published in full in the 
April 1958 issue of the Educational Record, 
together with final reports of the discussions in 
the several sections. 
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Adams has a whim of iron, and so here 
I am. 

This Fortieth Annual Meeting has 
come together under the shadow of two 
small satellites. The first and major one 
may in time serve to alert us and all 
Americans to the urgency of the prob- 
lems we are now concerned with. 

At our opening session yesterday, this 
annual meeting was launched by a 
memorable address by our president, 
Arthur S. Adams. He identified the land- 
marks and, in true Navy fashion, charted 
the course. Let me read a few para- 
graphs. 

You will remember that he asked us to 

Make the focus of the meeting a consider- 
ation of the relationships that should exist 
among all the various parts of the educa- 
tional process to the end that the individual 
might find the educational opportunity best 
suited to his talents and his needs. 


That has been the theme to which we 
have addressed ourselves throughout this 
meeting. 

After references to the many types of 
colleges and universities—the vast range 
of American higher education—he cau- 
tioned: 

But extreme diversity without connecting 
relationships becomes anarchy. Just as we 
applaud the concept of diversity in Ameri- 
can education, so do we shrink from the im- 
plications of the word “anarchy” which de- 
scribes the logical outcome of unrestrained 
diversity. 

He went on: 


. . . diversity among educational institu- 
tions is advantageous only to the degree 
that there is a fit Santee what a given type 
of institution offers and what the students 
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enrolled in it can do and want to be. It 
is through careful and prudent attention of 
the establishment of cohesive relationships 
between the elements of diversity that we 
avoid anarchy and achieve a sensible pat- 
tern of variety of opportunity. 

Time and again in this meeting our 
speakers reiterated one of Mr. Adams’ 
main points: 

We have not made the objectives and re- 
= of higher education sufficiently 
clear. . . . more needs to be done to estab- 
lis’ truly knowledgeable relationships one 
all institutions so that each may understan 
more clearly its own role in relation to the 


whole pattern of higher education both here 
and abroad. 


He asked us to remember to see the 
picture of what happens to the individual 
superior student. 


Is he to be stymied or helped when he 
wants to go on in his studies? This is the 
real question at all the transfer points in 
our educational system—secondary school 
to junior college, secondary school to four- 
year college, junior college to four-year col- 
lege, four-year college to graduate and pro- 
fessional school. 


And many of our sections worked 
busily at those tasks. 
He concluded: 


If we do not give attention to providing 
connections of mutual support between the 
various parts of education, the educational 
opportunities open to the individual will 
surely become more and more a matter of 
pure chance. All of the problems of financ- 
ing, adequate staffing, — facilities— 
pressing as they are, and demanding as they 
are—fade into the background of insignifi- 
cance if the result is not a better opportunity 
for the individual boy or girl, young man or 


young woman. This is what we do it for! 


I heard in the corridors this piece of 
gossip. Ray Howes was asked, “How 
much of that speech did you write?” 

Ray said, “I wrote none of it, but I did 
a more important thing. I took out five 
pages of references to Africa.” 
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In tHe keynote speech of yesterday's 
opening session, we all heard President 
Robert Gordon Sproul, of the Univer- 
sity of California, whose part in Ameri- 
can education has been our envy for 
many reasons. He was speaking about 
the fact that: “Individual and up ac- 
tion is still our order of the day,” and that 
the reason we are here is that through 
individual and group action we can work 
out some better answers to our problems. 

He spoke of many other things, and I 
would like to read one or two quotations 
that stay in my mind. He said: 


. .. it is pure fantasy to think of adequate 
clisitientt opportunities for tomorrow's 
youth without a drastic change in the eco- 
nomic incentives for those who are to be its 
teachers. We dare not much longer sub- 
sidize our system of education out of the 
living standard of its professors. 


And you recall that he summarized by 
a brilliant sketch the situation in Cali- 
fornia. He urged a 


continuing and increased support of educa- 
tional opportunity in forms suitable for early 
maturing minds of the highest quality, and 
at the same time the encouragement and en- 
richment of other types of schools and coi- 
leges, with varied educational philosophies, 
rocedures, and objectives, for all who are 
able and willing to study and to learn. 
Among these types I think, of course, of 
community and regional colleges, and tech- 
nical institutions, each with its own i 
functions, capable of meeting the needs of 
the thousands of young people for whom 
the traditional college or university is beyond 
reach either geographically or financially. 


And continuing, President Sproul said: 


This latter kind of development . . . is 
making an indispensable contribution to the 
solution of the problems of numbers and 
of quality. These community and regional 
colleges, soundly motivated, and with cur- 
ricula organized insofar as possible to facil- 
itate transfer: at several levels, as well as 
to afford widely g choices of life 
careers, have not only distributed for us the 
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impact of expanding enrollment, but have 
also helped mightily to maintain free passage 
for students, from one type of institution to 
another, as they mature and become more 
competent to determine what their interests 
are and what their life work is to be. 


Those two addresses certainly set the 
tone and promise of this great confer- 
ence. 

Six panel sections, you will recall, 
were then formed with expert staff 
preparations and the searching-out for 
men and women most able to share in 
the leadership and guidance of those 
groups. We were singularly fortunate 
in our chairmen, in our recorders, and in 
our research personnel. 


Mar. Witt1am H. Cornoc, superintend- 
ent of New Trier Township, in Winnetka, 
Illinois, presided at Section I, having to 
do with “Articulation—High School to 
College.” A brilliant speech launching 
that topic was given by William C. Fels, 
the president of Bennington College. 
Here are excerpts from his opening re- 
marks: 


Never after the first breakdown of articu- 
lation at the end of the nineteenth century 
has a college been able to state its admis- 
sions requirements in terms markedly dif- 
ferent from those of all other colleges. One 
college may ask more of its applicants than 
another, or one college may be somewhat 
more liberal than another in accepting un- 
usual patterns of preparation, but all have 
been limited by the well-nigh universal 
secondary school program. The other dif- 
ference . . . was a reduction in the number 
and a broadening in the scope of individual 
requirements. This was a gradual process. 
It was marked by the shift within the Col- 
lege Board from the “old plan” of taking 
examinations in each subject at the end of 
each year, to the “new plan” of comprehen- 
sives at the end of four years. 


The second quote: 


Study after study, culminating in the 
Eight-Year Study of Thirty Schools, demon- 
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strated that aptitude had a higher correla- 
tion with ate in college than any par- 
ticular pattern of preparation. Unfortu- 
nately was misinterpreted to mean that 
it didn’t matter what a student studied in 
school. What was overlooked was that 
while A with high aptitude and no French 
might get better grades in college than B 
with low aptitude and two years of French, 
C with both aptitude and preparation would 
have done better and progressed faster than 
either. Selection policy was confused with 
subject-matter policy. 


President Fels continued: 


Their common characteristic [that is, of 
all these experimental programs] is a desire 
to improve articulation. The Early Admis- 
sion Program does this by shifting the re- 
sponsibility for the able student Sen the 
school to the college; the Advanced Place- 
ment Program, by giving the responsibility 
for challenging the students to the schools, 
and for placing the students to the colleges. 
These two programs are not in conflict. 
Where the schools cannot provide the chal- 
lenge, early admission is indicated; where 
they can, Advanced Placement is the answer. 


He concluded by saying that there is 
the real promise; but he added a word of 
caution about articulation: 


At the moment we seem to be moving 
toward a better articulation. Insofar as 
this means avoiding serious gaps and du- 
plication, this is progress. But there is a 
danger. In the periods when articulation is 
at its best, it has tended to restrict the body 
of information which is articulated. We 
begin to think that what we have fitted 
together is the whole of knowledge. This 


is a serious error. 


In the discussion that followed, many 
interesting points emerged. May I briefly 
touch on two or three of them. 

Both school and college teachers 
should undertake a revision of the cur- 
riculum in several subject areas and also 
keep them flexible with the hope of 
avoiding duplication or gaps in the total 
learning process. 

Colleges should take the initiative in 
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consulting with secondary school teach- 
ers and administrators in periodic con- 
ferences in their geographical areas to 
bring about a better understanding of the 
mutual problems on both levels of edu- 
cation. Intervisitation—school to college 
and vice versa—has brought fruitful 
revelations, in much the fashion that an 
alert physician keeps closely in touch 
with clinical developments. 

And finally the group decided: 

We must re-examine our present in- 
struments of evaluation of the fitness of 
students to do college work. This study 
would include the amount and quality 
of guidance and counselling services in 
both institutions. The question of drop- 
outs in the early years of the college 
was injected into the discussion, and 
suggestions were made for a better co- 
ordination of the academic standards of 
college instruction to the admission 
standards. Improved guidance and per- 
sonnel services for college students 
would effect a better product and a re- 
duction of the drop-out rate in college. 


Section II, you recall, was concerned 
with “Articulation Between Two-Year 
and Four-Year Institutions.” The chair- 
man was J. D. Williams, chancellor of the 
University of Mississippi. 

May I quote two or three passages 
from a provocative introductory paper 
by Leland L. Medsker of the University 
of California: 


. . » The typical junior college has [the 
problem of] developing a program in line 
with its several stated objectives and at the 
same time doing justice to the focus of our 
concern today—the transfer function. The 
problem is complicated. The average junior 
college serves a highly heterogeneous group 
of students in terms of abilities, interests, 
and motivations. Most of these institutions 
are not selective. Not always is the as- 
piration level of the student (and his par- 
ents) equal to his ability level. Further- 
more, the aspiration level often proves to 
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be different from what the student later 
does. ... 

Likewise, there is always present the 
problem of grading standards in the two- 
year institution. Can it, with its heteroge- 
neous group, be as rigid as its four-year 
sisters? Should it? Even if we believe it 
can and should, what shall be done about 
the situations in which transfer and non- 
transfer students sit in the same academic 
classes? 

Again: 

That the junior institutions do a creditable 
job in preparing people to transfer to senior 
institutions has been pretty well established. 
Several previous studies at the University 
of California as well as isolated ones in 
other states confirm this point. In our cur- 
rent study of junior colleges in connection 
with the over-all research project relating 
to the diversification of American higher 
education, we have procured the coopera- 
tion of a number of four-year colleges and 
universities over the country in a study 
comparing the performance and retention 
of junior college transfers with that of 
native students. At this writing returns 
from all the colleges have not been received, 
but data from several institutions indicate 
that although the junior college transfers 
tend to dip in their performance in the first 
term after transfer, thereafter they steadily 
increase their grade-point averages. 


Dr. Medsker concluded: 


Without saying any more about the parties 
to, and the process of, articulation, I should 
like to express the belief that articulation is 
both a process and an attitude. Of the two, 
however, attitude is perhaps the more im- 
portant. Unless the parties involved believe 
it is necessary to remove the obstacles in 
students’ ypaths through college and unless 
they come to want to do something about it, 
obviously there will be no weiball process. 
No longer can those in two-year colleges 
sit off and damn the four-year colleges for 
being inflexible any more than those in 
four-year institutions can bask in tradition 
and in running their own show, expecting 
all others to conform. Knowledge about 
and appreciation of the type of institution 
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other than that in which one is working, 
are indispensable. And it is a two-way 
street. 


There followed a lively discussion from 
which these points emerged among 
many others: 

Two- and four-year colleges must work 
together to meet the needs of the areas 
served by them. Communication and 
mutual understanding are essential not 
only at the administrative level, but be- 
tween the faculties. Particularly must 
this be done in the vexatious problem of 
transfer of credit, or in resolving how far 
junior colleges should go in providing a 
program parallel to the first two years of 
senior college work. 

The problem of the great difference 
among junior colleges in their perform- 
ance of preparing students for advanced 
work at the senior college is something 
yet to be known. This involves a differ- 
ence in comprehensiveness and breadth 
of offerings and in the level of instruc- 
tion. 

The differences in grading standards 
between junior and senior colleges is the 
chief difficulty. It turns out to be some- 
thing like this. Many junior college 
people feel that they can and will accept 
the “transfer test” if the four-year institu- 
tions will use precisely the same tests on 
their own students and apply precisely 
the same standards to the junior — 
people as er to their own. The 
fact seems to be that senior colleges vary 
in their grading procedures just about as 
much as junior colleges. 

Any climate of mutual understanding, 
I think, will result in mutual respect. Ap- 
parently the problem exists in the differ- 
ences of the program of liberal arts 
studies or general education between 
the two- and four-year schools, so we 
need to iron out those problems by airing 
the problems. That may do it. 

Identified also as needing discussion is 
the problem of a cooperative two- and 
four-year college study in the identifica- 
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tion of student characteristics so that the 
four-year colleges can select students 
who are potential doctorate candidates. 

The discussion brought out these fur- 
ther ideas: 

There are no insurmountable prob- 
lems, indeed none which are even 
serious. Communication between the 
two kinds of institutions is the only an- 
swer; some machinery whereby problems 
can be immediately aired and in which 
faculties work together as well as ad- 
ministrators will ensure good results. 

We should pay less attention to the 
accessories to education—credits, grades, 
and the like—and more attention to the 
fundamentals ct education. If we can de- 
fine the outcomes, then we have ways to 
measure them. Let us test the level of 
competence of the junior college student 
and let him go on from there. This is 
the only way we can interpret grades, 
standards, and credits, and be fair both 
to the junior college and to the student. 


Section III, with the subject, “Articula- 
tion Between Undergraduate Institutions 
and Graduate and Professional Schools,” 
was chaired by David D. Henry, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois. 

President O. Meredith Wilson of the 
University of Oregon led off with a 
vigorous paper. I would like to read it all 
to you, but I don’t quite dare. 


Our problem [he says] is troublesome 
because, behind the scarcely concealed im- 
lication inherent in our title, that there is 
a cartioutation. there exist prejudgments 
based upon vested interest. The dean of 
the professional school sees need for better 
articulation if the neophyte comes to his 
“vocational order” in some impaired stage 
of literacy. The entering student can’t 
reckon, Ils poorly, expresses himself 
haltingly, knows too little of language, of 
mathematics, of physics or chemistry. When 
he asks for better articulation between his 
segment of the academic empire and the 
undergraduate institutions, it is the cure 
for these shortcomings the professional dean 
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has in mind. The graduate dean sees the 
problem in the same light, for, indeed, he 
too is the head of a professional school. His 
is only a loose federation of academia com- 
posed of tight little autonomous provinces 
of special knowledge. But each province 
has so precise a focus that a less friend! 

observer might call it myopic, and eac 

provincial overlord sees virtue or failure in 
all academic forerunners, depending upon 
how well his specialized interests have been 
served, or, in other words, by how neatly 
the precurriculum can zeroed in to his 
focus. 


Later on he said: 


The university's chore is to awaken 
curiosity about the — scheme of knowl- 
edge; to provide the — within which 
a specialization may be understood as well 
as practiced; to press for a successful end 
to the “temporary but quite real disarticula- 
tion of knowledge” by seeking understand- 
ing and synthesis as vigorously as specialists 
seek fresh and curious data. 


In summary, President Wilson said: 


Articulation assumes the existence of two 
or more healthy between which 
smooth and fitted relationships are desirable. 
In education, between undergraduate in- 
stitutions and graduate and professional 
schools such articulation requires a clear 
understanding of both the liberal and the 
specialized obligations of the university; 
with these objectives in mind, points of ar- 
ticulation or failure that need checking are 
(1) between the separate faculties; (2) 
between course and course; that is, is there 
a course which is in its nature graduate and 
another which is in its nature undergrad- 
uate? are the distinctions properly those of 

uality, or of administrative time-units? 
(3) between the professional faculty and 
curricula on the ene hand, and the aspir- 
ing student on the other; (4) within the 
undergraduate institution, which must be 
at the same time an educational institution 
interested primarily in encouraging the sen- 
sitivities and critical powers of a cultured 
citizen, and a preparatory school laying the 
groundwork for successful specialization; 
and (5) between the professional school 
and the professions. This latter may arise 
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because the student is so strongly motivated 
to learn “how” that he undervalues the at- 
tention the professor may invest in “why.” 
If so, the professional fa should insist 
even more firmly on the value of scholarly 
attainments, esr the a im- 
portance to ession of a universi 
connection, and ima the a sole 
out filled with respect for the continuing 
research and reflection that proceeds as a 
matter of course among the community of 
scholars, of which the professional faculty 
is a part. 

In the discussion, many interesting 
points emerged. 

It was agreed that articulation should 
not be made a fetish. Nor should it be 
taken to imply that graduate schools 
should abate their sense of responsibility 
for the integrity of the professions, that 
they alone are to blame for excessive 
specialization, or that a four-year course 
in the liberal arts and sciences should be 
an invariable prerequisite of professional 
preparation. 

Professional persons ought to be better 
educated, but they will not in fact be so 
if their cultural level is raised at the ex- 
pense of their professional competence. 
Departmental vested interests inimical 
to educational integrity exist in under- 
graduate colleges as well as graduate 
schools. Since many graduates of some 
colleges and some graduates of all col- 
leges do not go on to graduate school, 
articulation of college teaching with the 
needs of the student must comprehend 
articulation with society no less than 
with the graduate school. Counseling is 
very important, but at the same time, the 
student should not be relieved of re- 
sponsibility for his own educational 
goals. 

That section agreed that action along 
some of these lines was needed, for 
example: 

1. More liberal arts colleges should ex- 
periment with providing, for the benefit 
of prospective teachers in particular, 
two-year courses beyond initial gradua- 
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tion, leading to the M.A. and combining 
continued liberal education with profes- 
sional training and practice; 

2. Graduate schools should make in- 
creased efforts to meet the needs of 
teachers and members of other profes- 
sions who wish to strengthen their edu- 
cational foundations, whether or not they 
seek further degrees; 

3. Potential entrants into graduate 
school should be encouraged and as- 
sisted, first, by the provision of increased 
financial aid, and, second, by making 
graduate school requirements known to 
students as early as possible in their 
college course. 


We nap, you remember, six well-at- 
tended, very active sections. I have re- 
viewed three and come now to the 
fourth. Section IV had to do with “Co- 
operative Educational Activities Among 
Institutions at the Same Level.” There 
the chairman was Courtney C. Smith, the 
president of Swarthmore College. 

The paper launching that discussion 
was given by Mr. Merton W. Ertell, who 
comes fresh to this topic from a year 
spent on loan from the University of 
Buffalo to work out interinstitutional co- 
operation in New York State. 

Here are some of his findings: 


. . . it is possible to identify two major 
levels of interinstitutional cooperation, both 
of which are significant but one of which, 
it may be argued, is of more far-reaching 
importance. 

The one level embraces the many arrange- 
ments, both formal and informal, for oc- 
casional sharing of the services of faculty 
members, sharing the use of an auditorium 
or gymnasium, some cross-use of libraries, 
consultation and advice as to procedures, 
and many other similar practices. These 
practices are very useful and clearly lead 
to important benefits to the cooperating 
institutions. Ordinarily, they do not, how- 
ever, touch the mainstream of institutional 
individuality, identity, or programs. Hence, 
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while they at times encounter objections 
and obstacles, it is typically not too difficult 
to overcome the problems. In a word, these 
cooperative practices are interesting, useful, 
and of advantage to the participants; yet 
they are relatively “innocuous.” 

The other level embraces those coopera- 
tive relationships which do move to the 
center of institutional academic activity and 
practice. The essence of these relationships 
is specialization and the sharing of special- 
ities and specialists. 

. . . in the initiation of cooperative rela- 
tionships, it will probably be helpful if the 
participating institutions are, or at least con- 
ceive themselves to be, on a par in terms of 
standards and caliber of programs. None- 
theless, there are again many illustrations of 
successful relationships among institutions 
which are inclined to see Eensiedins as 
being on somewhat different levels of 
academic stature. 


Two concluding brief paragraphs: 


. . it has been at least helpful to have 
had exerted the influence of a “dedicated 
man” whose leadership and impartiality 
have beea recognized and sought (for ex- 
ample, in the Claremont Colleges group, the 
Atlanta University Center, and the Rich- 
mond Area University Center) or to have 
had the benefit of substantial foundation 
grants to assist in launching a cooperative 
program (for example, in the cases of the 
University Center in Georgia, the Richmond 
Center, and the Vanderbilt-Peabody rela- 
ome: In a few instances also, a situa- 
tion of some urgency may have prompted 
the initiation of cooperative relationships. 

. . » Realistically, it appears that institu- 
tions might well look to nonacademic areas, 
to libraries and to certain smaller, high- 
cost departments of instruction as points at 
which to begin consideration of cooperative 
relationships. Using these, then, as back- 
grounds of experience and accommodation, 
it will become possible to build toward 
cooperation in the main streams of academic 
activity and to share the gains of coopera- 


tive planning and specialization. 


The session that followed this opening 
address has been summarized as follows: 
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Program enrichment, economy of op- 
eration, enhanced community service, 
stimulation of faculty are some of the 
important advantages to be gained from 
institutional cooperation. On the other 
hand, it was made equally evident that 
time, patience, and persuasion are 
needed to overcome pride, inertia, in- 
convenience, or opposition in order to 
achieve more effective use of available 
resources. 

To all it was apparent that in the years 
ahead college and university enrollments 
will increase very significantly and that 
resources for providing high-quality edu- 
cation will be in short supply. The en- 
thusiasm of those who have caught the 
cooperative fever gives ample evidence 
that institutional cooperation results in 
expanded and improved educational op- 
portunities. 

Examples of various types of coopera- 
tion included using joint classes, sharing 
physical facilities, library activities, and 
faculty resources, providing programs 
and educational opportunities for stu- 
dents, and jointly operating business 
functions and fund-raising. Cooperation 
is more apt to be successful in rather 
limited geographical areas. Success has 
been easier, of course, when outside 
funds or some urgent catastrophe loom- 
ing in the near future, such as this rising 
tide of students, has stimulated some 
real activity. 

Despite the fact that cooperation and 
coordination typically do not come natu- 
rally to any academic institution, it was 
emphasized that the colleges and univer- 
sities themselves must play the major 
role and take the leadership. 

The meeting concluded with recogni- 
tion that cooperation is not a panacea to 
all collegiate problems, but institutional 
cooperation does offer an increasingly 
useful means of enriching academic pro- 
grams. 
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Secrion V dealt with the problem “Spe- 
cial Mechanisms for Cooperative Plan- 
ning at Regional, State, and Local 
Levels.” The chairman was John E. 
Ivey, Jr., executive vice-president of New 
York University. 

The opening address was given by 
Harold Enarson, executive director of the 
Western Interstate Commission for 
Higher Education. He said, 


The noble experiment of interstate coo 
eration in higher education began with the 
Southern Regional Education Board, organ- 
ized in 1948. Since then two other regional 
agencies have been set up, largely in the 
image of the SREB. The Western Inter- 
state Commission for Higher Education em- 
braces ten Western states and Alaska. The 
newly created New England Board of 
Higher Education includes six Northeastern 
states. 

There are significant differences, but the 
similarities are far more impressive. 

All three agencies were authorized and 
are financed by the state legislatures. Their 
charter is an interstate compact ratified by 
the member states. They operate in a kind 
of constitutional no-man’s land between the 
individual state and the Federal Govern- 
ment. Each is a response to the public’s 
- for efficiency and economy through 

e sharing of resources and —— a 
combined approach to common problems. 


The major goals of regional associa- 
tions are, he said: 


1. The substitution of fruitful cooperation 
for harmful rivalry among the institutions 
of the region. Institutional competition is 
more intense, more wasteful, than most of 
us dare admit—competition for students, 
for current appropriations, for capital out- 
lay, for prestige. . . . 

2. The encouragement of planning. For 
the most part, planning—whether at the 
regional, state, or institutional level—is still 
a primitive art, and in some eyes, a black 
3. A belief in the importance of better 
understanding between the university world 
and its “publics.” 1 speak especially of state- 
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supported schools and especially of the poli- 


ticians—legislators and governors. 

. it may be worth noting that each 
of the agencies is largely immobilized in 
dealing with the broad issues of educational 
ewes. © Amidst the babble of tongues, 
it seems futile (and possibly fatal) to push 
any one theory of education. Regional 
agencies have many masters; they must 
keep a weather eye peeled to signs of dis- 
affection in their member states. They 
must constantly “ride fences.” In short, they 
must operate largely within the areas of 
broad agreement. They dare not chase 
after Robert Hutchins or Harold Taylor or 
anyone whose views would not command 
warm agreement in the power centers of 
American education. . . . 

Regional agencies are useful needlers. 
They can clarify the needs of a state and 
the region; they provide the legal frame- 
work for new devices of interstate coopera- 
tion; they also propagandize for higher 
education. This is useful work. .. . 


He ends by saying, 

Institutional self-pride and ambition will 
not be eroded one whit by exhortations on 
the virtues of cooperation. We must be 
hard-headed even as we are imaginative. 


Cooperation must, in last analysis, hinge 
on mutual advantage. 


In the discussions which then fol- 
lowed, it was noted that institutions still 
tend to “go it alone”; the regional con- 
cept is not yet a part of our pattern of 
thinking or action. A sense of urgency 
is needed and a desire to develop a 
common set of objectives which state 
and institutions are able to act upon. 

Two related questions were asked: 
(1) What is the motivation for establish- 
ing regional associations; and (2) Why 
do we not have such associations every- 
where? As to the first, the New England 
Association grew out of the special needs 
of six relatively small land-grant colleges. 
The Southern Board stemmed from the 
concern of the state governments. A 
general formulation was suggested: Re- 
gional associations were formed pri- 
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marily to provide educational oppor- 
tunities not available within the state and 
to provide them more effectively and 
economically. 

The twelve Midwestern states have 
achieved a high degree of cooperation 
without Heaton: compacts, with programs, 
for example, in nuclear research and 
interlibrary cooperation. 

Subsequent discussion tended to turn 
as follows: 


1. Other activities can also benefit 
from this regional type of organization— 
recruitment and education of teachers, 
improved use of college teaching staff, 
planning for better adult education, voca- 
tional education, education of women. 

2. Some states having a wide range of 
offerings and institutions have been able 
to plan within the state by direct institu- 
tional cooperation rather than by inter- 
state compact. 

3. Public cooperative organizations 
have the advantage of public account- 
ability and the involvement of public 
officials; voluntary cooperative arrange- 
ments have more flexibility. 

4. Research studies for planning are 
essential, but they should be organized 
in such a way as to involve in the proc- 
ess those who will be expected to act on 
the findings. 

5. Improved relations between col- 
leges and universities and public educa- 
tional systems should be encouraged. 
This need is only beginning to be recog- 
nized. 

6. In planning for higher education it 
is essential to protect the public interest. 
The sum of individual interests does not 
vecessarily equate to the public interest. 
‘Lnere is sometimes too much competition 
between institutions. 


You wut recall that in President Adams’ 
opening remarks he touched upon the 
great and almost unexplored theme of 


the foreign student. I believe the sixth 
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discussion group had the feeling that 
America might well contemplate a new 
“melting pot,” one that includes the 
whole world. 


This discussion was led by the Right 
Reverend Monsignor Frederick G. Hoch- 
walt, executive secretary of the National 
Catholic Educational Association. A 
distinguished address was given by Presi- 
dent Herman B Wells of Indiana Univer- 
sity, on “The Two-Fold ena Na- 
tional and International Demands.” 

All of you would wish, I think, to read 
that speech in its entirety. It will be 
available through publication in the April 
issue of THe EpucaTionat Recorp, but I 
would like now to give you three or four 
brief quotations from it. 


For us in America, great national demands 
are not new. We have faced demands like 
these many times before—and with less 
advance warning, under much less favorable 
economic and social conditions than this 
time. Now we have experience which we 
have never had. We have better and 
sounder institutions, widely distributed geo- 
graphically; more substantial financial means 
to support them; and much better public 
understanding of the problems of higher 
education. I am confident, therefore, that 
the national demands on our system of 
higher education can and will be met and 
that the first challenge, therefore, need not 
frighten us. 

There is now, however, a second chal- 
lenge—to meet the international demands 
on our system. A great portion of the world 
now locks to our American colleges and 
universities for intellectual inspiration. Stu- 
dents and scholars abroad seek opportuni 
for study and observation here. They wis 
to exchange ideas with their American col- 
leagues. Much of the world regards us as 
the spearhead in the new, intensive pursuit 
of knowledge. 

. . - four world facts of rising populations, 
rising aspirations, the rising demand for 
education, and the rising recognition of 
interdependence have given new meanin 
and new urgency to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. Everywhere a greater number of 
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le are eager to know more. The four 
Facts have brought forth new questions 
and have created new problems demanding 
immediate analysis and solution. Every- 
where man seeks new insights into old 
disciplines and new wisdom in human re- 
lations, science and technology. 

He concluded: 


In important portions of the world .. . 
universities unhappily are not free. They 
are hindered or henetien prevented from 
carrying out their natural mission. In other 
portions of the world, while free, they are 
inadequate in staff, financial resources, a 
ities, and tradition. A i ility, 
chacane, Sally on Gust saaieeslons Sa 
have remained free and whose intellectual 
and material means are vigorous and strong. 


The report of the discussion stressed 
these points: 

International demands are essential 

of domestic educational needs. 

Only as our students and teachers are 

brought into genuine, personal working 

association with. colleagues of other 


lands, can they become realistically 


aware of the common hopes and common 
fears of man at this threshold of the inter- 
planetary age. Not alone is it for that 
that foreign students and foreign teach- 
ers come to our colleges at all levels and 
our secondary school systems, and the 
like, it is equally important, the section 
agreed, that the movement be as gen- 
erous and as meaningful in the oppo- 
site direction. Despite disappointments, 
much has been accomplished. 

Here are some of the agreements 
reached: 

Programs of exchange should be re- 
garded by college administrators as an 
essential part of the college and univer- 
sity program. 

The administration of each ‘institution 
must provide the essential framework for 
a successful program. It was noted that 
there is heartening evidence that stu- 
dents, institutions, government agencies, 
and national and international organiza- 
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tions have a growing mutuality of inter- 
est and are more and more aware of their 
responsibility for providing a strong 
thread upon which the beads can be 
strung. 

It seems we shall need new ideas, new 
tools, new windows, new hopes, and new 
determination to meet the international 
challenges of today’s world, for, in effect, 
they are really more our challenges than 
any other nation’s of the world. 

It was agreed that the key to success 
in this broad band of endeavor appears 
to lie in administrative support for the 
right kind of counselor who can give 
sympathetic, skilled, attentive care and 
a warm welcome to the foreigner who 
comes to our shores. Then he should be 
backed up to the full limit of the institu- 
tion’s resources. 

Let me conclude with quotations 
drawn from the two great sources with 
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which I began, the opening papers of 
this, the Fortieth Annual Meeting. The 
first is by President Sproul, with the 
statement of his credo, in the last portion 
of his speech: 


I believe in a coordinated system of post- 
high-school education, with institutional 
independence, diversification of functions, 
unity of purposes, wholehearted coopera- 
tion, and a never-ending search for better 
ways to use whatever resources in men and 
money are made available to all types of 
institutions, both public and private. How 
otherwise can any of these institutions or 
all of them together, hope to meet the urgent 
needs of our country, and of a world-wide, 
highly complex, technological civilization 
in which the incredible of today quickly 
becomes the commonplace of tomorrow. 


The second consists of one sentence 
from President Arthur Adams: 


We seek to make it possible for each one 
to find his way! 





Minutes of the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
OCTOBER 10-11, 1957, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HE FortieTH Annual Meeting of the 

American Council on Education con- 
vened at 10:00 a.m. on October 10, 1957, 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D.C., Chancellor 
Franklin D. Murphy of the University 
of Kansas and chairman of the Council 
for 1956-57, presiding. The theme of 
the meeting was “Articulation—A con- 
sideration of desirable relationships 
among levels and types of education to 
ensure better education for the indi- 
vidual student, now and in the coming 
years.” 


Seven hundred and seventeen persons 
registered, including 138 representatives 
of 66 constituent member organizations; 
18 representatives from 19 associate 
member organizations; and 439 repre- 
sentatives of 356 institutional members. 
Forty-four persons attended representing 
31 nonmember organizations, institu- 
tions, state and city school systems, and 
secondary schools. Seven foundations 
were represented by nine individuals; 19 
government agencies, by 62; two from 
business and industrial firms. Five spe- 
cial guests were also present at the 
meeting. 


Opening General Session 


The chairman of the Council, Dr. 
Franklin D. Murphy, opened the meet- 
ing, introducing Rev. Edward J. O’Don- 
nell, S.J., president of Marquette Uni- 
versity and a member of the Executive 
Committee of the Council, who gave the 
invocation. 

After the invocation Chairman Murphy 
read to the meeting the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United 
States, dated October 8, 1957, from the 
White House: 


It is a pleasure to extend greetings to all 
assembled in the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education. 

From the report of your Commission on 
Education and International Affairs, I know 
you are doing splendid work assisting our 
citizens fulfill their duties to the youth of 
our land and, at the same time, increase 
their commitments to world education, par- 
ticularly in less privileged areas. 

Although our colleges and universities 
are making great contributions to inter- 
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national educational programs, it is gratify- 
ing to know they are willing—eager—to 
expand their activities in this promising 
field. Our times demand that we understand 
broadly, with a lively respect for the value 
of cooperation beyond our border. I know 
of no surer means to this end than by ex- 
changing ideas and comparing basic values 
with men everywhere. 


Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EIENHOWER 


The first speaker on the program, Pres- 
ident Robert Gordon Sproul of the Uni- 
versity of California, was introduced by 
the chairman of the Council. Dr. Sproul 
addressed the meeting on the subject 
“Many Millions More.” The second 
speaker at the opening session was Dr. 
Arthur S. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, who spoke on 
the subject, “How Shall One Find His 
Way?” 

Following the formal presentations, a 
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panel, composed of the individuals who 
were to act as chairmen of the sections 
of the meeting later in the program, com- 
mented on points in the opening ad- 
dresses which related to the topics of 
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the discussion sections. 

After a number of announcements, in- 
cluding the membership of the Resolu- 
tions Committee, the session adjourned 
at 11:45 a.m. 


Section Meetings 


Beginning at 2:00 p.m., and continu- 
ing until 4:30 p.m. on October 10, the 
meeting divided into sections to discuss 
various phases of the meeting theme. 
The sections reconvened on October 11 


Section 1. 


Chairman: 


Recorder: 


at 9:00 a.m. and continued their. discus- 
sions until 11:00 a.m. on that day. The 
program in each of the sections, together 
with their officers, speakers, panelists, 
and resource persons, appears below: 


ARTICULATION—HIGH SCHOOL TO COLLEGE 


Wiit1aM H. Cornoc, Superintendent, New Trier Township High 
School, Winnetka, Illinois 


Pau. E. Exicxer, Executive Secretary, National Association of 


Secondary-School Principals 


The Problem of Articulation Between School and College 
Wut C. Fes, President, Bennington College 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. What do schools expect of the colleges? 

. What do colleges expect of the schools? 

. Where can articulation occur with greater sensitivity and effectiveness? 

. How can cooperation between school and college teachers be encouraged? 
What mechanisms would aid in providing more adequate opportunities for 
school and college teachers to work together effectively? 


. What are the administrative and technical problems involved in college ad- 
missions? What are the special problems of the small high school? How 
can college admissions procedures be more individualize 


Panelists: Rr. Rev. Mscr. Josepa A. Gornam, Professor of Secondary Education, The 


Catholic Universi 


of America; Mrs. Fenne W. Horne, Director of Guidance, Mount 


Lebanon High School, Pittsburgh; Cuances R. Keven, Brown Professor of History 
and Chairman of the Department, Williams College (Director, Advanced Placement 
Program, College Entrance Examination Board, 1955-57); Arpenr E. Meper, Jr., 
Dean of Administration, Rutgers, The State University of New 7 ( Director, Com- 
mission on Mathematics, College Entrance Examination ) 


Resource Persons: Henry Scatrercoop, Princi 


pal, Germantown Friends School, 


Philadelphia; Ciypz Vroman, Director of Admissions, University of Michigan. 
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Section Il. ARTICULATION BETWEEN TWO-YEAR AND 
FOUR-YEAR INSTITUTIONS 


Chairman: J. D. Wmx1aMs, Chancellor, University of Mississippi 


Recorder: Marcaret Hasern, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, Univer- 
sity of Wichita 


Cooperative Action Among Two-Year and Four-Year Colleges—Opportunities 
and Obstacles 


Letanp L. Mepsxer, Consultant, Research Project in Higher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. What are the types and the characteristics of post-secondary education of 
less than four years? How may the functions of two-year institutions be 
determined, and how are they interpreted? 


. Are we to conclude that two-year institutions will have a continuing sig- 
nificant role in the American higher education system? 


. What should be listed as major problems of articulation of two-year with 
four-year institutions? 


. What do studies reveal concerning the performance of junior college 
transfers in higher institutions? 


. How can we achieve greater institutional cooperation in the solution of our 
articulation problems? 


. To what extent and in what ways can formal machinery, particularly at 
the state level, contribute to solving these problems? 


. What are the special implications of the establishment of upper division 
two-year colleges? Are more likely to be established? 


. What are the implications of a rising system of colleges of less than four 
years for the pre-existing four-year institutions in a state or community, 
and how can these established institutions deal constructively with these 
implications? 


Panelists: Grace V. Brap, Associate Director, Office of Relations with Schools, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley; Wrson H. E:xuss, President, University of Maryland; 
H. E. Jenxuns, President, Tyler Junior College (Texas); Peter J. Masmxo, Jn., Dean, 
Chicago City Junior College; Epwm H. Miner, President, Orange County Community 
College (New York) 


Resource Persons: Frepernicx pEW. Bo.man, President, Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege; |. F. Marvin Buecuet, President, York Junior College (Pennsylvania); Rev. 
E. J. Drummonp, S.J., Academic Vice-President, Marquette University; Samus. 
B. Goutp, President, Antioch College; Wmi1am M. Han ey, Director, Freshman- 
Sophomore Center System, University Extension Division, University of Wisconsin; 
James Wartrensancer, Director, Division of Community Junior Colleges, Florida 
State Department of Education 
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Section Ill, ARTICULATION BETWEEN UNDERGRADUATE INSTITUTIONS 
AND GRADUATE AND PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 


Chairman: Davw D. Henry, President, University of Illinois 


Recorder: F. L. WorMa xp, Assistant to the Executive Director, Association 
of American Colleges 


The Next Problem of Articulation—The Undergraduate College and the 
Professional and Graduate Schools 


O. MerepirH Wi:son, President, University of Oregon 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. To what extent can undergraduate and graduate programs be coordinated 
so that the individual may take the course most appropriate for him regard- 
less of the administrative time-unit in which it is placed? 


. What proposals and programs have been developed to facilitate the flow of 
students from undergraduate to graduate and professional school programs? 


. How can we identify and counsel carly enough the undergraduates who 
should be encouraged to go on to graduate work in order that they may 
meet the requirements at the optimum time? 


. Through what ways and means can we improve the induction of the indi- 
vidual student into independent scholarship as he moves from undergraduate 
to graduate or professional work? 


How can programs leading to the doctoral degree be streamlined without 
loss of quality? 


. Can and should the independently organized liberal arts college offer work 
beyond the level of the bachelor’s degree? 


Panelists: Francis Kepret, Dean, Graduate School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity; Ear. J. McGratn, Director, Institute of Higher Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; EsrHer RausHensusu, Literature Faculty, Sarah Lawrence Col- 
lege; Rate A. Sawyer, Dean of the Graduate School, University of Michigan 


Resource Persons: WiLi1aM E. Capsury, Jr., Dean, Haverford College; Rev. CHARLES 
E. Sueepy, C.S.C., Dean, College of Arts and Letters, University of Notre Dame; 
Haroitp W. Stoxe, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, New York 
University 


Section IV. COOPERATIVE EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES AMONG 
INSTITUTIONS AT THE SAME LEVEL 


Chairman: Courtney C. Situ, President, Swarthmore College 


Recorder: Wwu1aM K. Sevpen, Executive Secretary, National Commission 
on Accrediting 


Toward a Philosophy of Interinstitutional Cooperation 


Merton W. Erte, Coordinator, Interinstitutional Cooperation 
Research Project, New York State Education Department; Assistant 
Vice-Chancellor for Educational Affairs, University of Buffalo 
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Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. How can institutional cooperation in respect to faculty resources, library 
facilities, research facilities, educational television, and the like be helpful? 


How can institutional cooperation be achieved? 


3. How can problems of cooperation among institutions which are subject to 
different kinds of control be solved? 


. How can accredited institutions cooperate with those which are working 
toward accreditation? 


Panelists: }oun O. Emwson, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, University of Georgia, 
formerly Director, University Center in Georgia; Hensert W. K. Frrzroy, Administra- 
tor, Richmond Area University Center; Frepericx Harp, President, Scripps College; 
BENJAMIN F. Wrucut, President, Smith College 


Resource Persons: Rurus E. Ciement, President, Atlanta University; Paut H. 
Gwoens, President, Hamline University; ALrrep T. Hui, Executive Secretary, Coun- 
cil for the Advancement of Small Colleges; Joun S. Mmuis, President, Western 
Reserve University 


Section V. SPECIAL MECHANISMS FOR COOPERATIVE PLANNING 
AT REGIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL LEVELS 


Chairman: Joun E. Ivey, Jn., Executive Vice-President, New York University 


Recorder: J. FietcHer We.iemeyer, Consultant, American Council of 
Learned Societies 


Cooperation—The States Are the Key 


Harotp L. Enarson, Executive Director, Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Education 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. What are the chief problems or obstructions which make the use of special 
mechanisms for cooperative planning and action at the regional, state, or 
local level necessary and desirable? 


. What mechanisms or practices have already been developed, and which 
ones have proved to be most helpful in creating better education for the 
student? 


. What additional mechanisms are needed to expand present areas of co- 
operation? 


. What are the techniques by which institutions within a given locality, state, 
or region may be brought to realization of the costs of needless competition 
and waste of resources, and to voluntary coordination of efforts? 


Panelists: Samus. M. Browne t, Superintendent of Public Schools, Detroit, formerly 
U.S. Commissioner of Education; J. Garser Drusnat, Professor of Speech, College of 
Wooster, recently Secretary, Ohio College Association; Joun Date RussE.t, a 
cellor and Executive Secretary, Board of Educational Finance, New Mexico 


Resource Persons: Rosert C. ANperson, Director, Southern Regional Education 
Board; Ernesr V. Hoxwis, Division of Higher Education, U.S. Office of Education; 
Rosert H. Kroepsn, Executive Secretary, New England Board of Higher Education 
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Section VI. ARTICULATION OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES THROUGH 
INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE 


Chairman: Rr. Rev. Monsicnor Freperick G. Hocuwatt, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Catholic Educational Association 


Recorder: Rosert H. Rem, Executive Assistant, Committee on International 
Relations, National Education Association 


The Two-Fold Challenge: National and International Demands 
HeErMaN B WELLS, President, Indiana University 


Suggested Topics for Discussion 


. How many institutions of higher education best meet the concurrent needs 
of expanding enrollment of American students and of increasing numbers of 
foreign students and the related problem of requests for faculty to accept 
temporary appointments in foreign universities? 

. What are some of the more effective types of campus organization to pro- 
vide for the articulation of learning experiences through exchange of 
persons? How would such organization vary by: (a) size of institution; 
(b) number of students and faculty participating in the exchange program? 


. List and discuss some of the problems of foreign students such as evaluation 
of credentials, failure to participate actively in campus life, and desire to 
remain in the United States. 


. Through what means may the experiences of American faculty going 
abroad and lecturers, research scholars, leaders and specialists coming to 
this country be more effectively used to develop international understand- 
ing? 

. To what extent should institutions recognize the learning values of foreign 
travel and study by American students 


. Does the inter-university contract plan suggest a pattern for greater con- 
tinuity of relationships between American and foreign universities? 


. What further research should be undertaken (a) of needs in foreign 
countries which higher education can assist in meeting; (b) of resources of 
American institutions; and (c) of the values of the total university exchange 
of persons programs? 


Panelists: BEN M. Cuerrincton, Regional Director, Rocky Mountain Office, Institute 
of International Education, Denver; Ivan Putman, JRr., President, National Association 
of Foreign Student Advisers; Adviser to Foreign Students, University of Florida; 
Donatp C. Stone, Dean, Graduate School of Public and International Affairs, 
University of Pittsburgh; Herrick B. Younc, President, Western College for Women 


Resource Persons: J. L. Morr, President, University of Minnesota; Joun R. Ricu- 
arps, Chancellor, Oregon State Board of Higher Education 


A report on the discussions in the Hempstead, New York, at the luncheon 
section meetings was given by President session, which is described on pages 
John C. Adams of Hofstra College, 81-82. 
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Dinner Session, October 10, 1957 


The Dinner Session convened at 7:15 
p.M. in the Grand Ballroom of the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C., with 
Grayson Kirk, first vice-chairman of the 
Council and president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, presiding. Five hundred and 
fifty-one persons were in attendance. 

Because of an automobile accident, in 
which he was not injured, the Rev. Jo- 
seph R. Sizoo, Milbank Professor of 
Religion and director of the University 
Chapel, the George Washington Univer- 
sity, was unable to reach the meeting in 
time to ask the blessing, as planned. 
Consequently the presiding officer, Presi- 
dent Kirk, asked those in attendance to 
offer silent thanks for the meal they were 
about to receive. 

The guests at the speakers table were 
the following: William G. Carr, executive 
secretary, National Education Associa- 
tion; Devereux C. Josephs, chairman of 
the board, New York Life Insurance 
Company, and chairman, President's 
Committee on Education Beyond the 
High School; James Bryant Conant, 
—s emeritus, Harvard University, 
ormer Ambassador to the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, and currently, direc- 
tor of A Study of the American High 
School; Grayson Kirk, president, Colum- 
bia University; Dr. Franklin D. Murphy, 
chancellor, University of eae a A. 
Perkins, Under Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare; Lawrence G. Der- 
thick, United States Commissioner of 
Education; Arther S. Adams, president 
of the American Council on Education. 

The program was opened by the 
Council's president, Dr. Arthur S. Adams, 
who first paid tribute to = Mary Ir- 
win, the Council's editor snce January 
1945, who is retiring at the end of 1957. 
Next, Dr. Adams presented to Chancel- 
lor Franklin D. Murphy a desk pen set, 
suitably engraved with his name and the 
period of his service as chairman of the 


Council, as a memento of his service as 
chairman during the preceding Council 
ear. 

. The presiding officer, President Kirk, 
then introduced Chancellor Murphy. 
Chancellor Murphy, on behalf of the 
Council, presented to Mr. Devereux C. 
Josephs the first citation the Council has 
given in its forty-year history. The cita- 
tion follows: 


The American Council on Education, 
representing more than one thousand col- 
leges, universities, and educational organiza- 
tions in the United States, pays tribute to 
Devereux Colt Josephs who symbolizes the 
perceptive, generous, and constructive in- 
terest of leaders of American business and 
finance in the advancement of higher educa- 
tion. His knowledge, his judgment, and his 
talent for administration have been devoted 
to the complex demands of the large 
national enterprises which he has served as 
an officer, but Mr. Josephs nevertheless has 
found time for notable service over many 
years to the cause of better educational 
opportunity for young men and women, and 
thereby to the welfare of the nation. 

Recently he was Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee which determined for the 
Ford Foundation the conditions for its his- 
tory-making contribution to the morale and 
dignity of college teaching. 

He is Chairman of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Education Beyond the High 
School, which is helping to focus the minds 
of our people upon the enduring values, the 
startling growth, and the urgent require- 
ments of the colleges and universities. 

In these and other services, Mr. Josephs 
has combined unusual capacity for ladda 
ship with a high sense of the mission of 
education and exemplifies American citizen 
statesmanship at its best. 

Given this day October 10, 1957, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


The next feature of the program was 
the presentation to the Council of 


greetings from the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, by the Honorable Lawrence G. 
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Derthick, United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

The Honorable James Bryant Co- 
nant, president emeritus of Harvard 
University, and former Ambassador to 


Business Session, 


The Business Session convened at 
11:15 a.m. in the Williamsburg Room of 
the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
the chairman of the Council, Dr. Frank- 
lin D. Murphy, presiding. 

The first order of business was the con- 
sideration of the minutes of the Thirty- 
ninth Annual! Meeting, which were pre- 
sented by the secretary of the Council, 
Helen D. Bragdon, general director of 
the American Association of University 
Women. Upon motion duly made and 
seconded, it was voted that, in view of 
the fact that the minutes of the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting had been pub- 
lished in THe EpucatTionaL Recorp for 
January 1957 and no corrections to them 
had been received in the offices of the 
Council, the meeting would dispense 
with the formal reading of the minutes 
and that they be accepted as published 
in the Recor. 

Dr. Arthur S. Adams, president of the 
Council, next commented on Council 
activities during the past year. He re- 
ferred particularly to the attention given 
the crucial needs for improved higher 
education and the necessity for attracting 
a suitable number of qualified faculty 
members in an expanded program. Dr. 
Adams made special reference to the 
work of the following committees and 
commissions of the Council: Committee 
on College Teaching, Committee on Re- 
lationship of Higher Education to the 
Federal Government, Commission on 
Education and International Affairs, 
Committee on Institutional Projects 
Abroad, the Inter-American Schools 
Service, Commission on the Survey of 
Dentistry, Committee on Television, 
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the Federal Republic of Germany, then 
addressed the dinner session, using as his 
subject “Universities Without Freedom.” 

The dinner session adjourned at 9:35 
o'clock. 


October 11, 1957 


and Commission on the Education of 
Women. 


Report of the Nominating 
Committee 


The next item of business was the 
report of the Nominating Committee 
which consisted of the following mem- 
bers: Everett N. Case, president of Col- 
gate University, chairman; John R. 
Emens, president, Ball State Teachers 
College; Ralph Fuchs, professor of law, 
Indiana University; David A. Lockmiller, 
president, University of Chattanooga; 
A. Ray Olpin, president, University of 
Utah. 

President Lockmiller presented the fol- 
lowing report on behalf of the Nominat- 
ing Committee: 


For Chairman: 

Lawrence A. Kimpton, president, University 
of Chicago; representing the University 
of Chicago 

For First Vice-Chairman: 


C. Clement French, president, State College 
of Washington; representing the State 
College of Washington 


For Second Vice-Chairman: 


John C. Adams, president, Hofstra College; 
representing Hofstra College 


For Secretary: 

Helen D. Bragdon, general director, Ameri- 
can Association of Univer§ity Women; 
representing American Association of 
University Women 

For Treasurer: 


Frederick P. H. Siddons, vice-president, 
American Security and Trust Company, 
Washington, D.C. 
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For Assistant Treasurers: 
Robert W. Broughton, staff associate, Ameri- 
can Council on Education 


Helen C. Hurley, staff associate, American 
Council on Education 


For membership on the Executive Commit- 

tee for three-year terms: 

Myron F. Wicke, director, Department of 
Secondary and Higher Education, Gen- 
eral Board of Education of the Methodist 
Church; representing General Board of 
Education of the Methodist Church 

David D. Henry, president, University of 
illinois; representing University of Illinois 
and the Association of American Colleges 
It was moved and seconded that the 

report of the Nominating Committee be 

accepted, after which, 

It was unanimously voted to elect the 
above-named individuals as officers of 
the American Council on Education for 
1957-58 and as members of the Executive 


Committee thereof for the indicated 
terms. 


Membership, Problems and Policies 
Committee 


In the absence of the chairman of the 
committee, James R. Killian, Jr., Dr. 
Joseph C. McLain, principal, Mamaro- 
neck Senior High School, Mamaroneck, 
New York, a member of the Problems 
and Policies Committee, presented a 
recommendation from the Executive 
Committee and the Problems and Poli- 
cies Committee of the Council, sitting to- 
gether in accordance with the provision 
of the Council’s Constitution, which re- 

rt contained the following names of 
individuals for election to membership 
on the Problems and Policies Committee: 


For regular four-year terms, from October 
1957 to October 1961: 


Douglas M. Knight, president, Lawrence 
College 
Leland L. Medsker, consultant, Research 


Project in Higher Education, University 
of California, Berkeley 
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Logan Wilson, president, University of 
Texas 


It was moved and seconded that the 
report presented by Dr. McLain be ac- 
cepted, after which 

It was unanimously voted that the 
above individuals be elected to member- 
ship on the Problems and Policies Com- 
mittee for the terms indicated. 


Budgets for 19358 


At the request of the chairman of the 
Council, Dr. Murphy, Miss Helen D. 
Bragdon, secretary of the Council, pre- 
sented on behalf of the Executive Com- 
mittee, for information, the financial 
statement of receipts and disbursements 
under the 1957 budget headings, for the 
period January 1 to September 31, 1957. 
The statements were in the hands of 
those in attendance at the meeting. Miss 
Bragdon also presented the proposed 
budgets for the Council for the calendar 
year, January 1 to December 31, 1958, as 
follows: 


a) The Council's General Administrative 
Budget, in the amount of $316,660; 

b) The Council’s Publication Fund, in the 
amount of $180,805; 

c) The Council’s Central Services Division 
(mimeographing, mailing, etc.), in the 
amount of $86,230; 

d) American Council on Education Build- 
ing Budget in the amount of $92,000. 


Miss Bragdon informed the meeting 
that the proposed budgets, copies of 
which were in their hands, had been 
carefully examined by the Executive 
Committee and that they were being 
presented to the Council with the recom- 
mendation of that committee. 

It was voted to approve and adopt the 
four budgets of the American Council on 
Education as presented, and as indicated 
above, for the fiscal year January 1 to 
December 31, 1958. 


The attention of the delegates was 
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called to the fact that the report of the 
treasurer of the Council, including the 
auditor’s report for the year 1957, would 
be printed in a forthcoming issue of THE 
EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


At the request of the chairman, Dr. 
Murphy, President Robert W. Van 
Houten of the Newark College of En- 
gineering, chairman of the Resolutions 
Committee, presented the report of that 
committee, the membership of which 
follows: Robert W. Van Houten, presi- 
dent, Newark College of Engineering, 
chairman; Gordon W. Blackwell, chan- 
cellor, Woman's College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Omer Carmich- 
ael, superintendent of schools, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky; Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., 
president, American Association of Junior 
Colleges; Clifford M. Hardin, president, 
University of Nebraska; Mrs. Wilma 
Kirby-Miller, dean of instruction, Rad- 
cliffe College; Carroll V. Newsom, presi- 
dent, New York University; Rev. Andrew 
C. Smith, S.J., president, Springhill Col- 
lege. 

The report of the committee included 
the following resolutions: 


. Be it resolved, That the delegates to 
the Fortieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Council on Education ex- 
press appreciation to the President of 
the United States for his message of 
greeting, and particularly for his recog- 
nition of the important role of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in inter- 
national education. 


2. Whereas, The representatives of mem- 
bers of the American Council on Edu- 
cation here assembled agree that the 
growing numbers of our population 
who are seeking college opportunities 
make improved articulation among the 
various levels of education highly 
essential, therefore be it 
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Resolved, That the member organi- 
zations and institutions of the Council 
be urged to make needed studies and 
to seek other ways to further com- 
munication and cooperation among 
the various levels and types of educa- 
tional institutions, for the purpose of 
meeting more effectively student 
needs. 


8. Whereas, The President’s Committee 
on Education Beyond the High School, 
composed of distinguished educators 
and laymen, has given serious and 
constructive thought to the critical 
problems facing higher education in 
the next two decades, and 

Whereas, The two reports of the 
Committee to the President of the 
United States have described these 
problems clearly and _ effectively, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee be 
commended for its important contribu- 
tion to public understanding of the 
vital questions concerning the objec- 
tives, obligations, and needs of higher 
education, with which, if adequate 
answers are to be found, every Ameri- 
can must be deeply concerned. 


4. Whereas, Free inquiry and responsible 
expressin of judgment are central in 
the heritage of American education, 
and 

Whereas, Recent world events have 
raised questions concerning the effi- 
cacy of these underlying principles of 
our educational and research efforts, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the 
American Council on Education re- 
affirm belief in the essential character 
and philosophy of American education 
and are confident that, with continued 
public understanding and support, we 
shall meet the challenges of the future. 


. Be it resolved, That the American 
Council on Education records its ap- 
preciation 
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1. Of the increasing interest in and 
concern for education, public and 
private, on the part of enlightened 
leaders of business and industry, 

2. Of their cooperation in securing 
the revenue necessary for the support 
of the expanding program of educa- 
tion, and 

3. Of the substantial contributions 
made to education by business and 
industry and by the foundations which 
they have created. 

The Council calls attention to the 
fact that the growth in enrollment due 
to the increased birth rate of the war 
and postwar years has now reached 
the junior high school and will con- 
tinue for the foreseeable future at an 
accelerated rate. To care for this ex- 
panded enrollment will call for enor- 
mous increases in revenue for educa- 
tion. Leaders of business and indus- 
try are urged to continue with greater 
vigor their interest in and support of 
education that it may continue to ful- 
fill its obligation to American life. 


6. Be it resolved, That the delegates as- 
sembled at this Fortieth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Council record their in- 
debtedness to the president, officers, 
and staff of the American Council on 


Luncheon Session, 


At 12:45 p.m. on October 11, the meet- 
ing reconvened as a whole at luncheon 
in the Grand Ballroom of the Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, Robert W. Van 
Houten, second vice-chairman of the 
Council, presiding. Four hundred and 
seven persons were present. The guests 
at the speakers table were the speakers 
and the president of the Council. 

The blessing was asked by Rabbi Bal- 
four Brickner, Spiritual Leader, Temple 
Sinai, Washington, D.C. Immediately 
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Education for maintaining during the 
past year the usual high standards of 
service to education. Particularly to 
be commended are the strategic choice 
of the provocative theme of this meet- 
ing, the detailed and comprehensive 
planning, the development of the 
theme through the various sections, 
and the choice of discussion leaders, 
recorders, and chairmen. 


At the conclusion of the presentation 
of each resolution, that resolution was 
adopted by the delegates present. 


Conclusion 


Chairman Murphy then called for new 
business. No items of new business were 
presented for the consideration of the 
meeting. 

With the announcement that the 1958 
annual meeting of the American Council 
on Education would be held on October 
9-10, 1958, at the Palmer House in Chi- 
cago, Illinois, and a reminder that the 
luncheon and final session of the meeting 
would be held at 12:30 p.m., the business 
session at the Fortieth Annual Meeting 
of the American Council on Education 
adjourned at 12:10 p.m. on Friday, Octo- 
ber 11, 1957. 


October ll, 1957 


after luncheon, President John C. Adams 
of Hofstra College gave a review of the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting, including a 
report of the discussions in the various 
section meetings. 

There followed an address on “Eco- 
nomic Prospects and Their Implications 
for Education” by Robert D. Calkins, 
president of the Brookings Institution, 
Washington, D.C. 

The final presentation was made by 
Chancellor Franklin D. Murphy of the 
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University of Kansas, under the title 
“Remarks of the Retiring Chairman of 
the Council.” 

With the announcement that unless a 
special meeting of the Council should be 
called in the interim period, the Council 
will meet next on October 9-10, 1958, at 
the Palmer House, Chicago, Illinois, as 


The Educational Record for January 1958 


announced at the Business Session earlier 
in the morning. 

There being no further business, the 
Fortieth Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education adjourned at 3:00 
p.M. on October 11, 1957. 

Respectfully submitted, 
HELEN D. Bracpon, Secretary 








